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Does Prosperity Ride in a Car? 


The prosperous New Year you have 
wished for your friends and which 
they have wished for you will be a 
year of automobile prosperity. 


America is organized and operating 
on a motorized basis. The chief 
limiting factor to the fullest: pros- 
perity is the minority of people and 
concerns that have not yet brought 
themselves up to modern progress via 
the economical use of the automobile. 


During the last twenty years—the 
automobile era—average wealth per 
capita has increased 134%, average 
savings per capita 108% and bank 
clearings per capita 200%. In the 
meantime the public has become 
owners of 14,000,000 automobiles. 


We offer these FACTS to any who 
still retain any lingering doubts as to 
the economic value of the motor car. 


CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY 


Division of General Motors Corporotion 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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Rosemary Damask 


OR the woman of refinement to associate 
, the delicate and intangible beauty of 
Rosemary Linenized Damask with a less allur- 
ing power plant and spray cooling pond would 


be difficult. 


Rosemary, firm in the minds of discriminating 
users of fine linens, is more than the name of 
the cloths which grace their dining tables. It 
means not only the finished product but the 
power plant, the looms, the operatives and 
en of “The World’s Largest Damask 
Mill.” 


It was the privilege of our organization to 
contribute from our years of accumulated en- 
gineering experience, service that has improved 
production facilities and made a happier 
operating personnel. 





In further discussion of this subject, we shall 
mail you upon request, our new revised edition 
of “Factories for the Future,” or if you wish, we 
shall be glad to discuss power plant and other 
industrial problems with you. This involves 
no obligation. 


J. E. SIRRINE & COMPANY 


Engineers 


Greenville South Carolina 
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3On the many occasions 
I have enjoyed the hos. [| 
pitality of The Waldorf, 
1 L have been the recipient } 
i of unfailing courtesy and [ 
™ perfect service. Its unique i 
ea | position inthelifeof New 
m York and the high char- f& 
aa acter of its patrons have # 
fy made the name of The 
Waldorf a household [| 
4 word in America and rep- 
Waa resentative of all that is 
desirable in a great met- ff 
ea) ropolitan hotel.’ 
JOHN J. PERSHING 
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Tho Waldorf - AslLoria. 


Fifth Avenue 97% aw 34° Streets. New York 
Roy Carruthers, Managing Director 


Other Hotels under the Direction of Boomer-du Pont Properties, ine. 


The New Willard 
Washington 


The Bellevue-Stratford 
Philadelphia 


Member Audit Bureau of Circulation 
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A Convenient Way to Subscribe 


Just fill in and mail coupon below with your 
remittance and Forbes Magazine will be sent 
to you regularly for one year—26 issues. 
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ONFIDENCE in the outlook 

C for 1924 is warranted by the 

fact that a higher degree 

of business statesmanship has 
developed in this country. 

Our aggressive business leaders 
have learned the dangers of un- 
warranted expansion; our bankers 
have consistently set their faces 
: against inflation; our labor leaders 
have turned from ultra-radicalism 

and are manifesting a greater sense 
of their social responsibilities; 
Congress grasps better than ever 
before the importance of avoiding 
legislation calculated to upset busi- 
ness and employment; the people 
at large, despite many appearances 
of extravagance are, on the whole, 
both spending and saving ration- 
ally. 

Our fundamental business and 
banking conditions are unusually 
sound. 

What are some of the favorable 
developments we can _ hopefully 
look for during 1924? 

It is hardly conceivable that Con- 
gress will not grant the nation sub- 
stantial tax relief. The adoption 
of Secretary Mellon’s plan would 
unquestionably help business tre- 
mendously. It would lower the 
cost of living, to the benefit of 
the public. It would help workers 
by encouraging increased enter- 
prise, thus creating demand for 
more labor. It would help the 
United States to compete in for- 
eign markets against reviving 
countries in Europe. It would 
hurt no one. Let Congress pass 
the desired law, and business and 
labor prospects for the current 
year will be distinctly brightened. 

Would it be rash to predict that 
war-racked Europe may, during 
1924, send us cheerful news of the 
first importance? This is a pos- 
sibility. To my mind, it is a prob- 
ability. France and Germany both 
have had enough of turmoil and 
quarreling. Britain is eager for a 
settlement. Russia is coming to 
her senses. 








FORBES 


By B. C. Forbes 


The mild recession in activity 
during the last’ few months has 
stimulated a movement which was 
under way even before then, name- 
ly, improving efficiency on the part 
of workers in almost all lines. 
This increased efficiency, combined 
with the steady invention and 
adoption of labor-saving and cost- 
reducing machinery, will strength- 
en our ability to bring about rea- 
sonably prosperous times. 

Severe but salutary agricultural 
lessons have been learned, and 
more balanced conditions can be 
counted upon this year. All neces- 
sary credit facilities have now been 
provided for our farmers; many 
incompetents have been elimin- 
ated; faith in political panaceas 
has evaporated, and our farmers 
now realize that they must depend 
mainly on self-help. The disparity 
between agricultural and merchan- 
dise prices should become less dur- 
ing the next twelve months. 

Shortage of buildings continues 
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Why Confidence in Outlook for 
1924 Is Warranted 


acute at many centers, and judging 
by the number of building permits 
taken out, by the volume of con- 
struction now in evidence, and by 
reports and forecasts from the 
building industry, pronounced 
activity is scheduled for 1924. 


The railroads have greatly forti- 
fied their financial position, and al- 
though they will not spend as much 
as they did last year, they will 
continue to be important factors 
in maintaining business activity. 
Then, their more generous dividend 
disbursements will have far-reach- 
ing influence. 

Public utility corporations, hav- 
ing recovered encouragingly from 
their war-time hardships, will this 
year spend many millions of dollars 
on new construction and improve- 
ments, thus furnishing a call for 
much material and labor. 

The electric industry is expand- 
ing rapidly, and will also be a 


(Continued on page 460) 
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RANGE OF EXCHANGE RATES FOR 1923 
Quotations on London are in dollars per pound sterling, on Paris in cents per 


franc, and on Italy in cents per lira. 








“With all thy getting, get Understanding’’ 


Fact and Comment 


By the Editor 


While I was waiting at a large station the other 
evening an engine was letting steam escape. Just 
beyond the engine was a bright electric light. At 
times the steam poured forth in such volume that it 

completely hid the light. But 


AMERICA always when the steam died 
= away the light shone as brightly 
SHINING as ever. As I stood watching, 


this thought came to me: That 
electric light is not unlike this country. Clouds, 
mists, smoke sometimes gather so thickly that the 
outlook for the nation seems dark. But always the 
clouds, mists and smoke disappear, and our national 
prospects shine forth brighter than before. Let us 
face the future with undimmed faith and hope and 
confidence. 


* * * 
Sprinters get winded. Plodders don’t. 
* * * 


“What's your handicap?” one golfer asked another. 

“Temper,” came the reply. Yours? 
x * * 

Don’t harbor the fallacious notion that Presidential 
election years mean poor business. The records show 
that business is quite as likely to be good as it is to 
be bad during the Presidential campaign. Since 1890, 

we have witnessed good business 


AN ELECTION in four Presidential years and 


peessoigh ong poor business in three. The im- 
BAD TRADE pending election had nothing to 


do with bringing on the collapse 
in 1920. That collapse was inevitable, election or no 
election. Business had become as a balloon under- 
going greater and still greater inflation. That it 
would burst disastrously was absolutely certain. This 
year business is not inflated. Business is sound and 
solid. So are banking and credit. Transportation is 
not congested. Agriculture is improving. Labor is 
profitably employed. No major political danger over- 
hangs. The Bolshevistic madness which overran 
many parts of the world has subsided, especially in 
this country. The health of the people is excellent. 
Riotous living has decreased—the “silk shirt” era is 
over. Savings bank deposits and life insurance 
policies are increasing gratifyingly. Speculation on 
the stock and commodity exchanges is not running 
wild. The country is not choked with accumulations 
of unsold goods. Our international commerce is of 
large volume, with exports exceeding imports. 

If we do not enjoy reasonably good business this 
year, the fault—provided crops prove satisfactory— 
will be our own. Conditions and prospects call for 
neither an excess of pessimism nor an excess of 
optimism. Either would lead to trouble. By avoid- 
ing both we should be able to escape trouble and to 
enjoy at least normal prosperity. 


Banks are becoming the most helpful, the most human, 
the most progressive organizations in America. I 
thought I knew something about the many functions 
and services our modernized banks perform for their 

customers and their communities ; 


RESULT OF but many of them now go further 
oa than I had ever imagined before 
CONTEST I read the hundreds and hundreds 


of manuscripts sent us in response 
to our offer of $1,000 for the best replies to the 
question, “What Is Your Bank Doing For You And 
Your Community?” If it were only possible to bring 
a tenth part of these communications to the attention 
of those who criticize and condemn banks and bankers 
and everything connected with our so-called capital- 
istic system, much misunderstanding would be re- 
moved and infinite good would be accomplished. 


Banking assuredly has become humanized. The 
lengths to which many banks now go to render person- 
al service is a revelation. What banks are doing for the 
upbuilding of agricultural sections, small communities 
and towns is utterly unknown to nine-tenths of the 
public living in our largest cities. This same spirit 
of helpfulness permeates many city banking institu- 
tions. Indeed, the first prize, of $500, goes to a de- 
positor of the Manufacturers Trust Company of New 
York. This prize-winning article, written by Eddie 
Cantor, the widely-known actor, published elsewhere 
in this issue, gives an excellent insight into the many 
and varied personal services the progressive financial 
institution of to-day is prepared to render and does 
render to those doing business with it. A $500 silver 
Banking Service Cup goes to the Manufacturers 
Trust Company. The interest aroused by this contest 
has been nationwide. In various states the State 
Bankers’ Associations have offered special supple- 
mentary prizes. So have institutions in different 
parts of the country. Over a million lines of adver- 
tising have been published on the contest. Thus, in 
various ways the minds of the public have been drawn 
to the place filled by our financial institutions. Permission 
to reprint these articles will be freely given news- 
papers, bank journals and other publications, since 
the main purpose of this whole enterprise on the part 
of “Forbes” has been to open the eyes of the rank 
and file of the people to the value of the constructive 
work now being done by our banks cheerfully, in- 
telligently, thoughtfully. 


May we take this occasion to thank, publicly, ex- 
president J. H. Puelicher and President Walter A. 
Head, of the American Bankers’ Association, many 
State Bank Associations and hundreds of financial 
institutions for the co-operation extended by them 
to make the contest the nationwide contest it has 
proved. 
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FREDERICK 


Asked what America’s great need is to-day, Thomas 
A. Edison replied, “Education of the general public 
in economics.” Business and financial men who 
really think, who do not merely drift along or rush 

along with the current of events, 


EDISON ON will endorse this sentiment. If 
AMERICA’S : 
GREATEST executives and others could read 


some of the thousands of letters 
received every year by the writer, 
they would get an insight into the widespread ignor- 
ance, intense prejudice, bitter hatred pervading a 
large percentage of the people towards “capital” and 
everything capital represents. Our men of affairs 
should not be lulled into inaction and indifference by 
the recent rather pronounced reaction against Bol- 
shevism, Socialism and other revolutionary isms. 
Democracy’s march, depend upon it, will be forward, 
not backward. Russia’s tragic experiences have 
killed the ardor of many radicals and revolutionists. 
3ut while anarchistic agitation may subside, the de- 
mand for stricter and stricter control of business and 
finance will unquestionably revive unless the most 
earnest, intelligent and widespread efforts are made, 
first, to remove cause for discontent, and, second, to 
bring home to the rank and file of the people the 
value of, the necessity for maintaining the so-called 
capitalistic system. This can be done only through 
nationwide education. 


NEED TO-DAY 


Yes; Edison is right. 

“Forbes,” although endeavoring to the best of its 
ability to bring about a fuller understanding of busi- 
ness and economics and finance, has not always been 
able to enlist reasonable co-operation in quarters 
where proper thought would have brought home the 
value of extending such co-operation. This state- 
ment is not to be interpreted as whining on our part. 
It is a statement inspired and dictated by the con- 
viction that too many of our large organizations are 
controlled by men lacking in foresight, by men who 
do not think deeply, by men ignorant of the value of 
that measure of unselfishness which constitutes the 
most enlightened selfishness. 

*¢s 

If you cannot see beauty in service, you are more to be 

pitied than a blind man. 


(left), new president of the 
American Express Company. 
Joining the company when it 
was formed, he has gradually 
worked his way to the top. 
Mr. Small attributes his suc- 
cess to “sticking to one job, 
working and watching for 
opportunities.” 


WARREN S. STONE, Grand 
Chief of the 
of Locomotive Engineers 
and president of the new 
labor bank which recently 
opened its doors in New 
York, the first bank of its 
kind in the Metropolis. 





P. SMALL 


Brotherhood 





It is easier to start taxes than to stop them. A tax 
at first only an inch long can easily become a yard 
long. That has been the history of the income tax. 
Would the sales tax not be likely to have a similar 

history should the United States 
SALES adopt it? What has happened 


TAX IS : . ; , 
TWO-EDGED in Canada? Advocates in this 
SWORD country of the sales tax fre- 


quently declare that it has been 
an unqualified success in the Dominion. Well, Can- 
adian newspapers now report that an increase in the 
sales tax threatens to drive the Mackenzie King Ad- 
ministration out of office. Canada began with a sales 
tax of 2 per cent. It was raised to 3 per cent. Next 
it was increased to 4% per cent. Starting this month, 
the tax is 6 per cent. The burden, in other words, 
has already been increased 200 per cent. The sales 
tax undoubtedly has advantages—Premier Mackenzie 
King has requested one of his officials to have pre- 
pared an article on the subject for “Forbes.” But 
the sales tax also has disadvantages. For one thing, 
it takes from the poorer classes a much larger per- 
centage of their meager income than it takes from 
the well-to-do, a fact recognized by labor in the 
United States, from which source has come strong 
opposition. 

What the United States needs is not new taxes, is 
not more taxes, but fewer taxes and lower taxes. 
Secretary Mellon has shown us how to lighten our 
tax load. It is for you and me to insist that his ex- 
cellent plan be carried out. 

Incidentally, I gathered during a recent talk with 
Secretary Mellon that he is not keen to have a sales 
tax introduced. 

2s 


To get on, carry on—and on. 
* * x 
The boss whose workers are always giving him a fit 


tsn’t fit to be a boss. 
x * x 


Put duty first, or it won’t last. 
* * # 


Losers rarely are savers. 
*¢ se 


You need your job. Why, then, quarrel with it? 








432 


A young man came to Wall Street more than thirty 
years ago. He was a keen reader, he had traveled 
much throughout the United States. He had cul- 
tivated his memory, he was ambitious, he had devel- 

oped a special interest in rail- 


THIS WILL roads and railroad affairs. For 
HELP YOU ; 
TO ACQUIRE many years this man has ob- 


tained, taken home with him and 
-digested the annual reports of 
every railroad in America. He knows intimately the 
history of every railroad in the land. He knows 
every issue of railway securities outstanding. He 
knows, and carries in his memory, how the earnings 
of every railroad are fluctuating. Not only so, but 
he knows the location of practically every mile of 
line on the continent. More: he can enumerate from 
memory the name and tell you the exact location of 
every town of 10,000 people or more in every state 
of the Union outside of the very populous states in 
the East, where there are cities having suburbs of 
that population and more. 

Is it astonishing that this man has become recog- 
nized as the ablest authority on railroad securities 
in America? He has made railroads and railroad 
bonds and stocks his main study for a generation. 
He has spent his life handling this class of security. 


So careful is he not to miss a single item of news 
pertaining to railway matters that for fully thirty 


years he has not missed examining every column of 
every issue of a leading New York morning news- 
paper, while, of course, he assiduously digests the 
best railway journals. No matter in what part of 
the world he may travel—he travels much, since one 
of his hobbies is geography and he is a Fellow of the 
Royal Geographic Society—he either obtains this 
daily newspaper or has copies saved for him until 
his return. 

This mature authority on railroads and railroad 
investments is F. J. Lisman, the well-known invest- 
ment banker of New York. “Forbes” is delighted 
to be able to announce that it has arranged with 
Mr. Lisman to publish an article by him every month. 
These articles will interest every investor and every 
one else interested in railway securities. They will 
deal less with the past than with current develop- 
ments and the outlook for our different railway sys- 
tems. From Mr. Lisman’s carefully-prepared state- 
ments it should be possible to obtain invaluable sug- 
gestions on the type of railway investment offering 
the strongest attractions from time to time. 

Mr. Lisman’s first article, which, necessarily, is 
of an introductory character, will be found elsewhere 
in this issue. 


A COMPETENCY 


xk *k * 


For each of us, things are but what they seem. 
x * * 

Hurdles teach us to rise. 
* * * 


He only is rich who has the spirit of brotherhood in 


his heart. 
* * * 


_ To keep out of hot water, keep cool. 
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Are all boards of directors and heads of large organi- 
zations fully awake to an evolution, almost a revo- 
lution, which has been under way in the running of 
important organizations? Business is becoming less 

exclusively a matter of turning 


THEIR raw materials into finished prod- 
RANK : 
SHOULD BE ucts, and selling goods. The hu- 


VICE-PRESIDENT man element is demanding more 
and more consideration. The 
best-run large companies and institutions have found 
it advisable to install either two new departments 
or one new department performing dual functions, 
namely, a personnel department and a department 
dealing with public relations. The larger an organiza- 
tion or institution the more vital is it that these 
branches be headed by men of outstanding ability and 
aptitude. Twenty years ago the Standard Oil Com- 
pany, for example, and the National City Bank of 
New York, paid no attention to criticisms of their 
policies and operations and made no systematic ef- 
fort to place themselves in a favorable light in the 
eyes of the public. To-day they do. Every leading 
business concern having capable management has 
provided men and means to look after its reputation, 
its standing with the public. Some of the most suc- 
cessful and progressive organizations, grasping the 
significance of modern trends, have placed men of 
vice-presidential caliber and rank in charge of this 
delicate, difficult, vital work. Too many others, how- 
ever, have entrusted such duties to men of second- 
rate ability, to men not of vice-presidential stature 
or of vice-presidential rank. Boards of directors 
should take up this whole matter with their senior 
executives, and in most instances it doubtless wil: 
be adjudged good business to select the highest-grade 
men to handle public relations or to promote present 
holders of the office to vice-presidential status. Quite 
a number of far-seeing organizations and institutions 
do their share in disseminating enlightenment and 
education on economic, financial, industrial and such- 
like subjects. Much of this valuable work is done 
through speeches and through writing. It adds to the 
effectiveness of this work if the representative per- 
forming it holds the title of vice-president. Employ- 
ees also like to feel that their company regards them 
as of sufficient importance to delegate a vice-president 
to deal with them, instead of some employee of either 
no official status or uncertain status. Men are com- 
ing to count for more than materials. The spirit 
animating workers is to-day quite as important as 
the condition of machinery. It is harder to sell the 
product of a company or institution suspected or con- 
demned by the public than the product of an organiza- 
tion or institution highly regarded by the public. 

And, after all, isn’t there more satisfaction in being 
identified with an enterprise that enjoys the goodwill 
of its people on the inside and the people on the 
outside? 

x * * 

To raise more income tax money, lower the high sur- 

taxes. 
x * * 


Brace yourself and knock the “t” off won't. 
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Politician: “As long as I can keep him blindfolded I can 


lead him anywhere” 
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Do you favor lower taxes? If so, it follows that 
you do not favor bonus legislation entailing expendi- 
tures of fully five billion dollars. No one who grasps 
even the elementary principles of economics can 

doubt for a moment the wisdom 


YOU MAY of easing our tax burden and the 

WANT TO . : 

SEND THIS evil consequences which would 

TO WASHINGTON flow from bonus payments. It is 
becoming more evident every 


day that many of the citizen soldiers who nobly de- 
fended their country, are totally opposed to being 
handed out a dole from the public treasury. But 
Washington reports indicate that there still is danger 
that scheming politicians may pass a bonus bill. As- 
suredly they will do so unless they become convinced 
that such a course would not be popular with their 
constituents. It is for you and me to let our repre- 
sentatives at Washington know exactly how we feel. 
One of the best letters written by a voter to his rep- 
resentative at Washington is here printed in part, 
mainly for the purpose of making it easy for readers 
to let Washington know where they stand; if you 
are against the bonus, all you need to do is to clip 
this out, add a word or two to the effect that it ex- 
presses your sentiments, and mail it to your repre- 
sentatives and Senators at Washington: 


122 Chester Street, 
Mount Vernon, N. Y. 
Hon. Benjamin F. Fairchild, House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C 

My Dear Mr. Faircuitp: You asked me for my vote last fall, 
and I was glad to give it to you. 

I am now asking you to vote for tax reduction, in accordance 
with the plan outlined by Secretary Mellon. 

I want to know where you stand and how you act on the matter. 
I therefore respectfully request you to send me daily the Con- 
gressional Record. 

The boys with whom I flew over the lines, those who are living 
and those who gave their lives in a flaming torch to their country, 
would damn the man who sought to tip them for their loyalty. 
The fact that the tip came not from the gratitude of the people, 
but from the toadying of self-seeking politicians to a politically 
much feared organization, makes it all the more hateful. 

At the same time the tip, if voted, must be accepted by every 
veteran to help him defray the added expense of heavy taxation 
and high living costs for many years to come. 

Let us see you do the right thing for your country and forget 
yourselves for a little while. 

Sincerely yours, 
Henry S. Loomis. 
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My old schoolmaster asked me some years ago to 
give a talk to the scholars, a hundred or more boys 
and girls in a rural community, and when I finished 
he told me he believed what I had said would carry 

more weight with them than if 


FROM ONE he had said the same thing, as 
iain they expected him to talk in an 
EMPLOYEES advisory strain to them. I was 


reminded of this the other day 
when I found on my desk the following, written by 
a “Forbes” employee. Coming from one employee, it 
should carry weight with other employees: 

“Tt makes me angry to hear workers constantly 
complaining, finding fault with this, that and the next 
thing. I’m sometimes. half-inclined to say, ‘If you 
don’t like it, why in thunder don’t you get out and 
find a job where you will be satisfied?’ Although, 
when you come to think of it, this type of person is 
generally a chronic kicker and will not be satisfied any- 
where. It isn’t finding fault with the lowliness of 
one’s job that is so objectionable—this is more or less 
healthy fault-finding, if the fault-finding is with one’s 
self. After all, the position one holds is all up to 
one’s self, and if we At ourselves to hold higher posi- 
tions we will eventual!v get them. 

“The soit of kicking ar? complaining which annoys 
me—and I have no doubt a good many other people— 
is this sort of thing: I have in mind a man who holds 
a responsible executive position in a fairly large 
establishment. He rarely sees the right side of the 
picture. He invariably looks for an ulterior motive 
in everything done by those above him. He is always 
complaining about the cooperation he doesn’t get— 
and is one of the worst teamworkers on the force. 
Instead of going to the boss and telling him how he 
feels about these things, he talks about them to others 
in the organization. This tends to undermine the 
spirit of loyalty in employees who have no reason to 
be other than loyal. 

“Take your troubles, and all your complaints to the 
boss. He’s the only one that can do anything for you, 
so why air your kicks to those who can’t help you?” 


Two-Line Editorials 


Coolidge is easily ahead in the Pressdential race. 
* * * 
Some of the Washington tax talk is a tax on one’s 


patience. 
* * * 


More than children are crying for Mellon’s food. 
* * * 
There’s little prospect of clothing being cheaper. 
now. 


Buy 


* * * 

Ed. Farley found the Shipping Board tallied with 

Goethals’s description of all boards: “Long wooden and 
narrow.” 


* * * 
The American dollar tops all money to-day. 
* * * 


If you have a steady job for the winter, hold on to tt. 


France has deported a Dutch banker for hammering the 
franc. It has become soft money. 
* * * 


Investments, both bonds and stocks, can be bought at 
attractive prices. 
* * * 
To business men: Are you doing your duty, politically? 
* * * 


There’s more Bok than peace im the air. 
* * * 


A bankruptcy board is advocated to supercede receivers. 
It’s needed. 
* * * 


“Stinnes in the Movies.” Behind the scenes, however. 


* * * 


The chemical people have blown up the Government's 
It didn’t fit, the court found. 


suit. 
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“What Is Your Bank Doing for 
You and Your Community?” 


Prize Winners in “Forbes’’ $1,000 Contest for the Best Answer 
to the Above Question—Manufacturers Trust Wins Cup 


HE list of prize awards on this 
| page gives only a slight indica- 
tion of the widespread inter- 
est which our contest has aroused, 
both on the part of the public and 
the banks. Many state bank asso- 
ciations and individual banks have 
offered prizes in addition to those 
offered by “Forbes.” Letters have 
come from every state in response 
to the offer of $1,000 in prizes by 
“Forbes.” Away out in the North- 
west, lumberjacks, unaccustomed to 
handling a pen, have written and 
sent in their letters; from Texas, 
from Canada, from the British West 
Indies and other widely separated 
communities have come letters— 
many of them prize winners. 

What does this veritable flood of 
letters indicate? To “Forbes” it 
proves that the public does not look 
upon the bank as something removed ; 
but as a definite, integral part of the 
community, doing its share to for- 
ward the business and social life of 
village, town, or city. While daily 
banking routine may not make itself 
felt upon the surface, the little 
courtesies extended by officials, the 
invaluable advice which they can 
often give to customers, and the in- 
terest which they show in the welfare 


Brunton, F. A., Trinidad Co-operative Bank, B. W. I. 
Cook, Miss Ruby, Amer. National Bank, McLean, Tex. 
Cornell, H. W., Marshall & Ilsley Bank, Milwaukee. 
Cunningham, A. B., First National Bank, Pullman, Wash. 
DeBebian, A. M., Equitable Trust Co., New York. 


Ellis, T. J., Bank of Jonesboro, Ark. 


Eubank, G. A., National Bank of Commerce, Detroit. 

Fuller, Grace, Commercial National Bank, Shreveport. 
Gallavin, M. T., City Bank & Trust Co., Syracuse. 

Geipel, Mrs. A., Bank of Italy, San Francisco. 

Getz, C. L., National City Bank, New York. 

Gottschick, Wm. F., Farmers National Bank, Salina, Kans. 
Horan, John T., First National Bank of Wausau, Wis. 
Johnston, E. C., Security Trust & Savings Bank, Los Angeles. 
Johnson, Mary B., Farmers Bank & Trust Co., Palm Beach. 


Jones, E. S., Bank of Woodburn, Ore. 


Kiley, John C., Old Colony Trust Co., Boston. 

Knowles, Elizabeth, National City Bank, Rome, Ga. 
Knowlton, Don., Union Trust Co., Cleveland. 

McDuffee, J. M., Mutual Savings Bank, Springfield, Mass. 





First Prize—$500 
Eddie Cantor, Manufacturers 
Trust Company of New York. 


Second Prize—$200 
Katherine G. Batts, First Na- 
tional Bank of Tarboro, N.C. 
Third Prize—$100 
James W. Hanbery, Omaha Na- 
tional Bank, Omaha, Neb. 
Fourth Prize—$50 
H. M. B. Lehn, Grove City Na- 
tional Bank, Grove City, Pa. 


Sterling Silver Trophy 


Manufacturers Trust Company 
of New York awarded ster- 
ling silver “Banking Serviee 
Cup.” The activities of this 
bank are described in the let- 
ter winning first prize. 











of the community are appreciated by 
the people of the community. 

The opportunity offered by this 
contest of expressing such apprecia- 
tion in tangible form has been taken 
advantage of to the full. Up in the 


Winners of Forty $5 Prizes 


hills of Montana a mining engineer 
took time to write a letter about a 
bank in one of the small towns of 
the Middle West; another wrote 
about his experience with a small 
Southern bank. They did not for- 
get a real service. 


Not all of the entrants to the con- 
test wrote about the benefits of bank- 
ing. A few of them told about what 
their bank was not doing for the in- 
Gividual and the community. Un- 
fortunately there are still a few bank- 
ers who have not learned that only 
so far as they serve the social needs 
of the public will they succeed in 
any material way. Happily, these are 
in the minority, and each year their 
number is reduced. 


Real honest-to-goodness service is 
what the public wants, and the ma- 
jority of bankers realizing this are 
striving earnestly to gain and keep 
the goodwill of their community. If 
the “Forbes” contest proves to be of 
material assistance in hastening the 
time when the banking fraternity, 
without a single exception, will recog- 
nize the value of public interest re- 
sulting from genuine service, then 
“Forbes” believes that by conducting 
the contest it has rendered a real ser- 
vice to the cause of better banking. 


Moore, L., Irving Bank-Columbia Trust Co., N. Y¥. 

Movius, Anna M., First National Bank, Lidgerwood, N. D. 
Mullinax, Ira D., Bank of Barnett, Barnett, Mo. 

Powers, G. V., Traders National Bank, Rochester, N. Y. 
Pryor, W. L., First National, Laurel, Miss. 


Rech, E. H., Lake View Trust & Savings Bank, Chicago. 


Rehfeldt, A. W., Security National Bank, St. Louis. 

Ross, R. E., Minnesota Transfer State Bank, St. Paul. 

Rogers, Wm. S. Madison Bank of Memphis, Tenn. 

Salter, L. J., Bank of Montreal, Canada. 

Sladkey, A. M., State Bank of Oconto Falls, Wis. 

Smith, Mrs. L., Lamar State Bank & Trust Co., Biardstown, Tex. 
Schick, Murray, Columbia Trust Co., Salt Lake City. 

Schontz, M. H., Guarantee Trust & Safe Deposit Co., Phila. 
Sperling, I. I., Cleveland Trust Co., Cleveland. 


Thomas, A. C., Union Bank & Trust Co., Huntington, W. Va. 


Tardy, J. W., First National Bank, Douglas, Ariz. 
Walter, Lucille, First National Bank, Siloam Springs, Ark. 


Wilkins, Mrs. M. B., First National Bank, Portland, Ore. 


Willis, G. L., Hampshire County Trust Co., Northampton, Mass. 





" First-Prize Winner in $1,000 


Banking Service Contest 


Here Is the Best Answer We Received to the Question: ‘““What 
Is Your Bank Doing for You and Your Community ?” 


wide world that has done more 

for any human being than my 
bank has done for me, | am from 
a certain state out West—show me. 
Busy and occupied as I am, especial- 
ly at the moment with rehearsals 
for my new show, “Kid Boots,” 
which comes to the Earl Carroll Thea- 
tre New Year’s Eve, matinees 
Thursdays and Saturdays, $3 top 
(it doesn’t hurt to mention), I simply 
must take the time to let the whole 
world know through the medium 
of your excellent magazine 
my gratitude for all that 


T THERE is any bank in this whole 


By Eddie Cantor 


tunes, my hopes and ambitions. At 
this time I was married and our 
home was blessed with two little 
daughters and we occupied a flat in 
the Bronx. My consuming desire 
was to own my own home somewhere 
in the country, but I was no nearer 
to it then than when I earned my 
first dollar. 

The president of my bank told me 
how simple it was for one in my posi- 
tion to attain my desires, and went 
further by explaining how easy it 
would be for me to accumulate suf- 


‘the Victory Notes were issued by our 


Government, and Mr. Jonas advised 
me to purchase $10,000 of these 
notes. I was greatly embarrassed and 
finally told him that I had no more 
than a few hundred dollars to my 
name. He told me that all I would 
need to make the purchase would be 
$500 in cash, and that the Manufac- 
turers Trust Company would carry 
the notes for me, providing I gave 
him my solemn promise that the first 
thing I would do every week upon 
receipt of my salary would be to de- 
duct $250 therefrom and send 
it to the bank in part pay- 








my bank has done for me. 

The beginning of my tale 
goes back to the early part 
of 1918, as I recall it, at 
which time I was playing in 
Ziegfeld’s Midnight Frolic 
atop the New Amsterdam 


F 


Mr. Cantor sensed that “your 


IRST prize was awarded this 
letter because it best answered 
the question put by “Forbes.” 


ment of the loan which it 
would make me to carry these 
notes. It took a little time 
and much explanation to 
make me understand, but 
when it finally registered in 
my brain I felt like a new 


man, and my wife could hard- 
ly understand what had hap- 
pened to me when I came 
home just bubbling over with 
enthusiasm for nothing in 


Theatre at a weekly salary of 
$400. After several years of 
hard work and fair success 
I had succeeded in accumu- 
lating a chestful of pretty 


bank” meant his bank; that “you” 
stood for himself; and that “your 
community” was merely himself 
in multiple. He does not give a 





(so-called investment) certi- 
cates, which cost me in the 
neighborhood of $11,000, and 
which in the last analysis 
were not worth more than 
the paper they were printed 
on. About that time I made 
the acquaintance of a young 
man, a banker, who took an 
interest in me and who was 
very anxious that I should 
meet the president of the in- 
stitution that he was con- 
nected with, being very en- 
thusiastic in his promises of 
what his bank could do for 
me. Up to that time I knew 
very little about banks and 








cold, statistical discussion of the 
everyday activities of a bank; he 
tells the human story of what his 
bank is doing for Aim and is will- 
ing to do for others. 


Mr. Cantor’s letter reveals how 
his future was profoundly 
changed by the co-operation of 
his bank, how his success was 
enhanced, and how he came to 
depend upon his bank, as every 
man, woman, and child should. 
—The Editor. 


particular and the world in 
general. 

The next day, however, 
doubt seized me and I began 
to wonder how I could ever 
keep the promise I had 
made. My spirits were 
buoyed up, however, when on 
the following day I received 
a warm, personal note from 
the president, in which he 
guessed my own thoughts 
and dispelled all my doubts 
and fears. He gave me 
new inspiration, and one 
of the happiest moments 
of my life came on the 














their place in the general 
scheme of things, and to me 
they were cold, forbidding tombs. 

A short time after that | was in- 
troduced to the president of this 
bank, now my bank, the Manufac- 
turers Trust Company of New York. 
Nathan S. Jonas is his name; a kind- 
ly, sympathetic gentleman | thought 
at the time, and whom, after years 
of acquaintanceship ripening into 
warm friendship, I have learned to 
respect, admire, and love as the most 
human of men it has been my good 
fortune to meet. I told him the 
story of my life, my early profes- 
sional struggles, my financial misfor- 


ficient money to be independent when 
I could no longer use my professional 
talents. He pointed out to me at the 
time that the first step was to arrange 
a budget and that the first item in 
the budget should be my savings. 
While I had no money, fortunately 
I was not in debt, and I was in a 
position at least to try to carry out 
the program suggested to me by 
my new-found friend who captured 
me completely and who awakened 
in me a feeling of absolute con- 
fidence. 

It was just about the time when 


following Saturday afternoon 
when on receipt of my 
salary I asked that part of it 
should be given to me in a check 
to the order of the Manufacturers 
Trust Company for $250, which I 
used to make my first account pay- 
ment. 

That same afternoon I refused a 
“wonderful” tip from a glib stock 
salesman who had been meeting me 
regularly at the theatre on Satur- 
days, and after that it was easy— 
well, comparatively speaking. 

Before a year rolled by I found 
myself the owner of $10,000 in 
United States Victory Notes which 
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were really worth $10,000. Visions 
of the house in the country began 
to loom up and another talk with 
my friend, the president, resulted in 
our looking about for the new home. 
I had to leave the city about that 
time for a tour with the Ziegfeld 
Follies, and before leaving the presi- 
dent sent for me. He told me that 
he was going to place me in debt 
again by purchasing for me an ad- 
ditional block of securities which I 
would pay for on the same plan. I 
told him that the thing nearest to 
my heart at the moment was the new 
home, and he told me that as soon 
as I had found a place that suited 
me, to come to him and that the in- 
stitution would be glad to help me 
in the deal in every way it could. 

A few months later my 
wife wrote to me while I was 
in Detroit, telling me about a 
most wonderful home which 
she had seen in Mount Ver- 
non and which she was most 
anxious for us to have. I was 
at a loss to know what to do; 
but then determined to pre- 
sume upon my _ growing 
friendship with President 
Jonas, and wired him about 
the proposition, asking for 
his advice and help. The 
bank sent its own appraiser 
to look at the house, and, af- 
ter communicating with me, 
their representatives com- 
pleted the entire transaction, 
assisting in the mortgage ar- 
rangements and making it all 
as simple as possible for me. 

On my return from the 
road and on walking into 
this beautiful home—my 
dream come true — my 
gratefulness to the Manu- 
facturers Trust Company 
knew no bounds. The very 
next day I visited Mr. 
Jonas to give vent to my 
gratitude, and I was fur- 
ther put at ease by his as- 
surance that nothing so ex- 
traordinary had been done 
for me and that it was merely part 
of the service the company is ready 
at all times to extend to its cus- 
tomers. 

By this time I had been intro- 
duced to several officers of the 
trust company, in all of whom I 
found reflected the spirit of human 
service which actually lived in the 
president. I felt that I had real 
friends. As our acquaintanceship 
grew to friendship, I took the 
liberty of consulting the officers 
in my personal affairs, asking ad- 
vice about contracts and terms, 
etc., and always received the clos- 
est possible co-operation and un- 
selfish advice. 

One day I received a personal 
note from the president asking me 


to make an appointment through 
his secretary for an evening to- 
gether, and that evening I shall 
put down as a red letter one in 
my life. The family tie is very 
strong in me, and it was my great 
ambition, not only to be a good 
provider, but also to protect my 
wife and children in case any mis- 
fortune befell me. I was astounded 
when my friend, the president, told 
me that he had wanted to see me 
for just such a discussion; and he 
proceeded to show me _ how, 
through the medium of life insur- 
ance, I could immediately create 
an estate sufficiently large to ac- 
complish what I had in my mind, 
and then he pointed out to me the 
importance of making my will and 
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cial affairs and still keep up with 
my work, and again the president, 
it seemed, read my thoughts. In 
the course of a conversation, one 
day, he mentioned to me that when 
I found the detail getting to be 
too much for me that the trust 
department of the bank could be 
of service to me in acting as my 
attorney-in-fact, doing all the 
things that I could do for myself, 
paying my bills, collecting my in- 
come—in short, be my private 
secretary and all for a sum which 
seemed to me ridiculously small. 
It was a tremendous relief when 
I sat down with the understanding, 
human trust officer of the company 
and turned over all of my affairs 
without the slightest hesitation or 

the least degree of uncer- 

tainty; and my confidence 








Eddie Cantor 


also the importance of naming a 
trust company as executor. I re- 
member telling him how absolute 
was my confidence in him and in 
his wonderful, human institution 
and that I was willing to do every- 
thing that they suggested to me 
would be for my own good. With- 
in a comparatively short time, the 
insurance suggested had been 
taken out, my will was drawn, and 
of course, I was only too happy 
to learn that the Manufacturers 
Trust Company could manage my 
estate, and I felt happy indeed to 
name it as my executor. 

I say it with all modesty, but as 
my career was blessed with in- 
creasing success, I found it very 
difficult to manage my own finan- 


has been borne out abso- 
lutely, for I could never 
begin to look after my af- 
fairs with the same good 
care and efficiency that the 
trust department has given 
to them. The net result 
of this step was that I was 
able to devote myself more 
closely to my work, having 
been relieved of the deta 
and care that are so mani- 
fold and necessary with in- 
creasing worldly goods. 

My relation with the 
Manufacturers Trust Com- 
pany to-day is such that I 
would not take a single 
step in my career without 
first consulting them, and 
I lean upon them with the 
utmost confidence and as- 
surance. 

The smallest way in 
which I could show my 
gratefulness to the Manu- 
facturers Trust Company 
was by recommending it to 
my friends, feeling at the 
same time that I was per- 
forming a. genuine act of 
kindness to these friends. 
In every instance my own ex- 
perience has been borne out by my 
friends who are quite as enthusias- 
tic as myself over their relation- 
ship with the company. 

I am not egotistical enough to 
believe that all that has been done 
for me is because I am a figure 
in the public eye, having learned 
from intimate contact that it is 
a part of the everyday service ex- 
tended by the Manufacturers Trust 
Company, a human, sympathetic 
service which has raised this com- 
pany from a small organization, 
started in 1905, to one of the lead- 
ing banking institutions in the city 
of New York. 

Naturally I have learned a great . 
deal about the president and the 
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other officers as well as the institu- 
tion during this ingimate contact, 
and I recall particularly the splen- 
did co-operation that the company 
gave to the Government during the 
War. It was a small institution 
in those days, with some $20,000,- 
000 on deposit, and with the en- 
thusiasm of that organization it 
was able to report larger Liberty 
Loan subscriptions than any other 
banking institution in the Borough 
of Brooklyn, in which it was main- 
ly operating at the time. The 
company conducted Liberty Loan 
rallies in the Academy of Music, 
which were the talk of the town, 
and in the last one of which I was 
mighty happy to participate in my 
own small way. 

I was told that Mr. Jonas was 
Treasurer of the United War Fund, 
and when the war was over, his 
activities were recognized to the 
extent that he was made chairman 
of the Victory Celebration Com- 
mittee in Brooklyn, to welcome 
the returning soldiers home. 

I read all the literature that is 
gotten out by the ccmpany, and 
from the services described and 
offered as well as from personal ex- 
perience, I have learned why the 
bank is so highly thought of and 
spoken about. 


Services to Out-of-Town Customers 


Representatives of the bank are 
active in local chambers of com- 
merce and in charitable fields of 
endeavor. None more so than the 
president himself, who even before 
he was a banker, at an extremely 
early age, was the founder of The 
Jewish Hospital of Brooklyn. He 


aes 





NATHAN S. JONAS 


President, Manufacturers Trust Com- 
pany of New York. 


is also the father of the Brooklyn 
Federation of Jewish Charities 
composed of some thirty-odd in- 
stitutions in Brooklyn. 

I have a number of excellent in- 
vestments, but the one I am most 
proud of is my investment in the 
stock of this company—the only vol- 
untary investment made by me since 
my first contact with the company. 

I now have four children—God 
bless them—and while I should 
have thought of it myself, I am 
thankful to say that the suggestion 
came to me from one of the officers 
of the company, and as a result 
there is a regular weekly deposit 
in the Thrift or Special Interest 
Department bearing 4 per cent. 








Interior view of the latest branch opened by the Manufacturers Trust Company 
at Fifth Avenue and 43rd Street, New York. 
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compounded interest for the credit 
of each of my children, which will 
enable them to have a substantial 
sum in their own names when they 
attain their majority. I am in- 
formed that this department was 
established to encourage the habit 
of thrift. Accounts are accepted 
with as little as $1.00 and the rules 
governing the department are fair 
and liberal, as in everything else 
that the bank does. 

From intimate conversations 
with the officers I have learned 
some of the personal services 
rendered to out-of-town custom- 
ers, such as making hotel, rail- 
road, and theatre reservations on 
request. 

The bank has complete facilities 
in its offices, including modern safe 
deposit boxes and a foreign and 
investment department, as well as 
others which have been described 
by me above, all of which I have 
had personal contact with. The 
investment department recom- 
mends only the highest grade of 
securities, the kind that the bank 
would invest its own funds in. 

The foreign department makes 
a specialty of sending money to 
all parts of the world and is es- 
pecially helpful to the foreign ele- 
ments in the neighborhoods of 
some of its offices. 

The Fifth Avenue office, located 
in the heart of the shopping dis- 
trict, makes a special appeal to 
women shoppers for a convenient 
meeting place, and provides com- 
fortable rest rooms and capable 
assistants to help facilitate their 
banking business. 

Indicative of the progressiveness 
of this institution is the annual 
affair given in honor of its stock- 
holders and employees, and as the 
invitation says, for the purpose of 
reunion and better acquaintance- 
ship. I have attended several of 
these parties and have always felt 
that here is really one large, happy 
family. I have never heard of any 
other banking institution that has 
such a function, and I should say 
that this is certainly a step in the 
right direction in helping capital 
and labor to understand each other 
and to co-operate with each other. 
While I am on the subject, I under- 
stand that the company has a profit 
sharing arrangement with the em- 
ployees under which the latter re- 
ceive the same dividends on their 
salaries as the stockholders do on 
their stockholdings. 

From the house organ of the 
Manufacturers Trust Company I 
have also learned that a group in- 
surance plan is in force for the 
benefit of the employees in which 
all the expense is paid by the in- 
stitution. 

(Continued on page 452) 
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The Man Who Builds the Car 
That “Never Wears Out” 


Some Things in the Career of F. Henry Royce Which Explain Why He Has 


Lived to See ‘a Statue in His Honor and to Hear the Expression 
“Built Like a Rolls-Royce” Used to Typify Perfection 


EW men have a statue erected 

to them while they are living. 

The use of a trade name as a 
superlative is probably unprecedented 
and unique in the annals of com- 
merce. Yet, not long ago, in the 
town of Derby, England, there was 
a statue erected to one of the greatest 
engineers of his time— 


By O. D. Foster 


“Why it’s our car, isn’t it?” he said 
with a show of indignation. “Would 
you expect me to pass it without so 
much as giving it a look over?” 

The American executive hesitated 
for a moment. “You are right,” he 
said finally. “It is our car to the last 
splinter of steel.” 


tributed to its production; a little 
glow of pride to think that he is part 
and parcel of an organization whose 
continual thought is “Can we do it 
any better?” 

“Your car is the perfection of 
motion,” said an enthusiastic driver 
to Mr. Royce one day as he stepped 
down from the running 





Frederick Henry Royce— 
the inventor and builder of 
the Rolls-Royce car; and he 
lives to hear the expression 
“built like a Rolls-Royce” 
used as a synonym for the 
height of perfection in 
mechanical construction. 

Back of this remarkable 
achievement lies the story of 
an organization whose spirit 
is aS unusual as its results. 
Perhaps no better illustra- 
tion serves to show the atti- 
tude of the workers than a 
story which was told to me 
at the plant by an American 
executive. 

Two Rolls-Royce cars 
went purring down a New 
England road one afternoon 
last spring and turned into a 
little village. The driver of 
the first motor pulled up in 
front of a little store and 
stepped inside. Just then 
the second car appeared 
around the bend and pulled 
up alongside. Its driver 
alighted quickly, hurried to 
the side of the first car and 
lifted the hood, examining 
the engine carefully. Some- 
what astonished his com- 
panion followed him 
anxiously. 

“What’s the trouble?” he asked 
curiously. 

“No trouble at all,” said the young 
English engineer with growing satis- 
faction. “I just wanted to see how 
she was running.” 

“But you can’t do that over here in 
America,” protested his companion. 
“That owner is likely to come out 
and resent your examination of his 
car.” 

The engineer looked at him in 
astonishment. 











HONORING THE LIVING: 


The unveiling of the bronze memorial statue to F. 
Henry Royce, designer and builder of Rolls-Royce 
motor cars and aero engines, at Derby, England, June 
28, 1923, one of those most unusual instances in which 
the achievements of a great man are commemorated 
during his life time. 


This is the spirit that has animated 
Rolls-Royce. It is the -spirit that 
builds the car; that makes every job 
connected with its construction a 
personal job; that makes every 
worker feel that he has put a bit of 
himself into every car, and always 
thereafter is responsible for his share 
of the achievement. I doubt whether 
the most humble worker in the Rolls- 
Royce shops ever passes his car 
without a subconscious analysis of 
its performance; a swift rush of 
proud satisfaction that he has con- 











board. 

The great engineer looked 
at him quietly. 

“You are mistaken,” he 
said simply. “It is only as 
perfect as we know how to 
make it so far.” 

The story of Frederick 
Henry Royce himself is that 
of a man so modest that, but 
for his striking personality, 
it would be impossible to 
pick him out from his shop- 
ful of workmen, so unassum- 
ing is he in every contact 
with his work. It is the 
story of a boy who began so 
simply that, at the early age 
of ten, he was confronted 
with the necessity for earn- 
ing his own living. At this 
time he sold newspapers on 
the street. At thirteen he 
was a telegraph messenger. 
At fourteen he was for- 
tunately apprenticed to the 
Great Northern Railway, and 
worked under Patrick Ster- 
ling, probably the greatest 
engineer of his time. Here 
he learned the groundwork 
of his principles and got his 
first taste of the “shops,” 
which for all time have been 
his second home. 

But even this advantage and 
pleasure was denied to the struggling 
boy. An apprenticeship in those days 
was not a remunerative occupation, 
and circumstances forced him to 
sever his connections and to leave 
Doncaster for Leeds, where for 
fourteen days he walked the streets, 
finding every door shut against him. 
Finally he secured a small job on 
machine tool work for the Italian 
arsenal, and for some months he 
worked from six in the morning 
until ten at night, and all night on 
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Fridays. In those days labor was not 
regulated, and men truly “earned 
their living by the sweat of their 
brow.” Yet, although it was a hard 
road, the strength of his nature was 
built from the very need of meeting 
these terrific obligations. It was not 
until he was eighteen that he found 
much of an opportunity to take up 
actual book study. Then he attended 
evening school, and at nineteen was 
sent as technical expert to an elec- 
trical company at Liverpool. Within 
a short period this company went out 
of business, and young Royce deter- 
mined to start out “on his own.” 

“Royce, Ltd.,” began in a tiny shop 
in a remote corner of Manchester, 
and is still an active and 


go over to the Palace, but Claremont 
had learned his lesson. 

“Two shillings will buy four files,” 
he commented crisply. 

Such ambition and energy were 
bound not only to show results, but 
to be felt through the organization. 
Starting with less idealism than their 
leader his people gradually came to 
accept as their standards his ideals 
of perfection. As the plant grew, 
and he was obliged to turn more and 
more responsibility over to his men, 
his strict requirements caused him to 
give their individual capabilities the 
closest study. He became an expert 
judge of human nature. So acute 
did his analytical sense become, he 


I 
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wanted to give only of their best. He 
had no use for a workman who 
would not spend his last ounce of 
effort in turning out a piece of work 
that was a credit to the plant. He 
made them feel that each man was 
dishonored if a piece of work left 
the shop that was not worthy of 
every man in it. 

The fact that he had to turn every 
penny to its best account, that his 
ideals were boundless, and that he 
had the natural love of an expert for 
everything connected with his work, 
directed the young man’s mind to a 
study of raw materials. He became 
an expert in judging metals. This 
knowledge has always been of enor- 
mous value, and is respon- 
sible for the stringent tests to 





growing corporation. As 





might have been expected, 
young Royce began by mak- 
ing incandescent lamps, with 
which work he was most 
familiar. From the very 
first he worked day and night 
to get the little business 
under way. He slept at the 
shop. He worked long into 
the early morning hours. As 
business began to come in 
and his force increased he 
worked harder than any two 
of them. When the men left 
the shop at night he was 
busy at work, and they 
found him still at it when 
they returned early in the 
morning. 

Some idea of the way he 
held himself to duty is evi- 
dent from a story told me by 
a man who worked with him 
in those early days. 

Young Royce and _ his 
partner, Ernest Alexander 
Claremont, were such in- 
veterate workers that they 


did not even take necessary Mr 


recreation. In fact, they 
seemed to get so much actual 
pleasure out of their work 
that they were able to get 
along without the change of 








Origin of the Rolls- 
Royce Emblem 


HERE is a bit of romantic 
mysticism associated with the 
lure of the lady mascot which is 
the emblem of the Rolls-Royce 
car. 
Some years ago Mr. Royce took ° 
the famous sculptor, 
Sykes, for his first ride in the 
car. They glided along the beau- 
tiful English highway for miles, 
the car soundless except for the 
soft singing tone when Mr. Royce 
put her in third. The sculptor 
seemed lost in thought. 
they returned he alig 
“Royce,” he said, “I am going 
home to picture to you the sensa- 
tions I felt as we flew along that 
highway.” 
A few days later there came to 
Royce a_ beautiful little 
model, since used as the lady 
mascot—a_ perfect dream of 
flight. 








Charles 


When 
hted slowly. 


which all metal is subjected 
before it is used in the manu- 
facture of his car—no Rolls- 
Royce car has ever worn out. 
In addition he developed an 
acute sense of touch, and his 
hearing is almost uncanny. 
He can tell to the fraction of 
an ounce how much a ma- 
chine is out in its revolu- 
tions; he senses the slightest 
variation in a part; and is 
himself exactly like a finely 
strung machine. This acute 
development of his hearing 
makes it torture for him to 
listen to any mechanical 
operation which is not 
running true; and he detects 
instantly the slightest change 
in a vibration or engine 
speed, locating the trouble 
almost instantly. 

Once in the early days he 
called up his shop superin- 
tendent in the small morning 
hours and asked him to ge 
directly to the shop and make 
some repairs on the engine 
before the men came to 
work. Royce himself had 
just left the shop and needed 
a few hours of sleep. The 
superintendent hesitated, 














occupation we nowadays con- 
sider necessary; but now 
and then nature did assert 
itself in a most insistent manner. 

One evening, when they had 
worked almost unceasingly for a long 
stretch on a new invention, Clare- 
mont suddenly straightened up, 
stretched his arms and said: 

“Fred, I’m going to the theater to- 
night. We’ve worked long enough.” 

“How much will it cost?” asked 
Royce. 

“A shilling,” said Claremont. 

“A shilling will buy two files,” 
replied the future inventor of the 
Rolls-Royce car, and the theater lost 
a patron. 

A few months later Royce himself 
suggested that they shut up shop and 


could walk through his shop and 
tell with almost unerring certainty 
whether or not a man would make 
good. As the plant enlarged he 
tound it difficult to remember his men 
by name, but so vivid was his knowl- 
edge of each man’s special char- 
acteristics and of his individual ability 
that when an especially difficult piece 
of work was under construction he 
could tell in a second which one of 
the men was best fitted to undertake 
it. He picked his men with the 
utmost care. He sifted his forces 
with a fine discrimination. He in- 
sisted on having for his workers men 
who were not only willing, but who 





feeling he was not enough 
of an engineer to do the 
work, 

Royce said crisply: “Get a piece 
of paper and a pencil.” 

The man did so, and, at Royce’s 
dictation, in five minutes he had 
made a complete diagram of the 
trouble, which was so clearly -ex- 
plained that he had no difficulty in 
making the repairs. 

Royce has always been unfailing 
in his effort to develop his men. “If 
you don’t help a man he can’t help 
you,” is his simple motto. His 
methods are severe, but where he 
criticizes the men know their work 
is worth while or he would not take 
the trouble to correct them. No 
detail is too small to escape his 
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A Thought F. Henry Royce Holds Continually Before His Men 


cause some friend or admirer flatters 

us by telling us so. Nothing is perfect. 
There is nothing which cannot be improved. 
nothing which has reached that last state of 
perfection which means the attainment of the 
ideal. If that were so the world would stop 
and business enterprise would come to a 
standstill. 

Ideals and a vigorous effort to attain them 
as nearly as is humanly possible have been the 
foundation of the great achievements of the 
world, but every great achievement is made 
up of small, individual jobs. The man who 
thinks his job is too small to make it worth 
while to set an ideal for himself and then put 
his whole soul into reaching it will never get 
a bigger one. The man who fails to set him- 
self a standard which he tries continually to 


De think the car is perfect just be- 


Everybody’s job is important if the man 
himself is big enough to realize it. The men 
who keep the shop clean are just as impor- 
tant as the most important engineer if they keep 
it just as clean as it can be kept. The apprentice 
who has a simple piece of filing and who does 
it just as well as it can be done is doing his 
part just as much as our biggést executive and 
is on the road to a better job because he has 
learned that even the smallest detail of his 
work is worth the very best that a man can 
put into it. 

We all start from the bottom and the man 
who gets anywhere has to earn his advance- 
ment through feeling that his bit of work is 
so important it must be as nearly perfect as 
he can make it. That feeling on the part of 
each one of our workmen has given an enviable 
reputation and an individuality to the Rolls- 














reach will never get very far. 


Royce car. 














attention. He will spend valuable 
minutes teaching a new boy just how 
to file or in explaining to a puzzled 
workman or tester just how he can 
locate the trouble most quickly. 
Often he takes a car out in the early 
morning hours, when the roads are 
auiet and clear, to try out some new 
device, and returns at dawn tired, but 
satisfied. 

Much of his later suceess has been 
due to the fact that, while he was 
with the electrical company, he did 
not confine his energies solely to the 
beaten lines of his work, but spent 
all his spare time working out new 
lines of endeavor. By nature he was 
not merely a practical idealist, but 
had sound inventive faculties. He 
was not only an expert machinist, but, 
in spite of his delayed technical 
education, he was a brilliant engineer. 


Turns to Bigger Things 


While still at Liverpool he had 
conceived the importance of spark- 
less communication in dynamo work, 
had established the superiority of the 
drum-wound armature for continuous 
current dynamos, and was soon to 
make Royce, Ltd., famous for spark- 
less commutation in the days when 
carbon brushes were unknown. He 
had also established the value of the 
three-wire system of conductor from 
the standpoint of efficiency and 
economy in the distribution of elec- 
tricity, and, subsequently, his scheme 
of maintaining a constant potential 
at a distant point. 

With the advantages given by his 
own shop and his new contacts young 
Royce had rapidly grown into bigger 
things. From the making of in- 
candescent lamps he had turned to 
the building of canal locks and then 
to the construction of giant electric 
cranes. These reached the then un- 


usual capacity of a hundred tons, and 
were so constructed that the central 
position of the motor gave equal 
torsional deflection. Still more un- 
usual in those days was the use of 
roller bearings in the axles. Since 
these could not be obtained else- 
where, they were manufactured by 
the firm itself. 


A Pioneer in His Field 


Therefore, it was not strange that 
when England first awakened to an 
interest in motor cars, about 1898, 
Mr. Royce should have been 
quick to purchase the new machine; 
his car was among the first of the 
motor-driven pleasure vehicles which 
appeared on English highways. In 
those days motoring was not an un- 
mixed pleasure, for the old law was 
still in force which compelled all 
motor-driven vehicles to be preceded 
by a man carrying a red flag. This 
law was enacted because, in earlier 
days, the horses of members of 
the English Parliament had been 
frightened by motor traction on the 
King’s highway. 

As might have been expected, the 
crude motor cars of that early time 
jarred to the quick Royce’s finely 
tempered engineering sense. Stalled 
repeatedly between his house and his 
shop, driven to desperation by the 
racket which attended what should 
have been a pleasure ride, Royce 
finally lost all patience and deter- 
mined to build a car for himself. 

The serious trouble with early 
European cars was due to the new 
principles of internal combustion. 
The major points of engineering con- 
struction, the vertical engine in front, 
the longitudinal drive, the location of 
the transmission amidships, and the 
driving power by shaft or chain to 
the rear axle were already accepted 


facts. It was in detailed construction 
that the cars were so seriously lack- 
ing, inasmuch as they were without 
the basic principles of engineering 
design. 

Mr. Royce determined first of all 
that every part should be as perfect 
as he knew how to make it. In his 
ideal of a car the parts should be so 
proportioned that they could not 
break. They must be so fastened 
together that they would not loosen 
or fall apart, and no two parts must 
be used where one would serve, 
thereby obtaining simplicity of con- 
struction. All moving parts must be 
automatically lubricated, accurately 
proportioned, free from wear, and as 
noiseless as possible. Also the car 
must ride smoothly and noiselessly, 
and must be so built that it was safe 
at all times and under all conditions. 
It was a large order. 


First Car a Success 


He set aside a small corner of his 
shop, a place not over fifteen feet 
square, and began work on his first 
car. On this one invention he spent 
all the pent-up force of an already 
surcharged nature. Again and again 
the car was assembled, pulled apart 
and put together once more. Royce 
could not find himself satisfied with 
results. It was as if he were seek- 
ing for a perfection he never 
hoped to obtain. 

Finally, however, the car went out 
for trial tests, and immediately came 
to the attention of the Hon. C. S. 
Rolls, one of the most daring and 
skilful drivers on the road. Rolls 
took an immediate interest in the car, 
and brought it to the attention of his 
friend, Claude Johnson, who is now 
a managing director of the company, 
and who at that time was financially 

(Continued on page 458) 
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“High Cost” of Vice-Presidents 
—and Causes Thereof 


A Not Too Serious Discussion of Economic Factors Tending 
to Disturb the Executive Plane of Employment 


employers of labor, and bank- 
ers and corporation heads, find 
But 


[| is not often that housewives, 


themselves in the same boat. 
they find themselves there now. 


Herewith are startling revelations 


showing how they got 
there. 


By John Oakwood 


sufferings all employers of labor 
have been going through for years 
in their effort to coax workers out 
of a short market into their fac- 
tories. And now come signs, 
portents, and accomplished facts, 


year men—and are having this 
trouble from the self- -same under- 
lying cause. 

It may seem a far cry from a 
good steady housemaid to a good 
steady bank vice- president. It 
may seem like straining the 
point to seek the cause of 








Housewives have been 
feeling the shortage of for- 
eign supplies of domestic 
help ever since the war. 
They have seen wages go 
from twenty-five to thirty 
dollars a month for good 
girls who would do some- 
thing, up to eighty or 
ninety dollars a month for 
mediocre girls who do next 
to nothing—who won't do 
the washing, who won't 
clean the windows, and 
won't stay in nights and 
“mind the baby.” 

They used to get good 
“help” for a dollar-fifty- 
and-carfare to do the wash- 
ing and all the ironing in 
a day, but now they have 
to pay four dollars with 
carfare—and like as not 
the dusky one arrives in 
an automobile, no less, only 
in time to linger over a 
late breakfast before going 
to work on a schedule that 
usually leaves half the 
ironing for the cook, who 
at once goes into a state 
of slamming around—if 
not of complete departure. 
In fact, the housewife is 
lucky if the ringing of 
the telephone bell at suds 
time does not strike cold 
fear into her heart lest she 
hear some such announce- 
ment as, “Ah’m too tahred 
to work to-day, ma’am. 





Anchoring the Executive 
to His Job 


age sie -“SHARING sounds 

familiar enough if applied, as 
aforetime, to semi-philanthropic 
efforts to uplift the poor down- 
trodden wage slave of yesterday. 
But it has a distinctly novel ring 
when applied, as nowadays, to 
the executive plane of things. 


For instance, only recently a. 


great manufacturing corporation 
announced, as a plan designed 
“to find, develop, and retain men” 
for important positions, an 
arrangement whereby a large 
number of its chief executives 
would have an opportunity to 
participate in corporate earnings 
through an ingenious stockhold- 
ing arrangement. 

And recently the president of 
one of the biggest banks an- 
nounced a plan for setting up out 
of the balance of current —a 
ings a percentage each month “ 


a management fund for coaiedl- 
cal distribution to those officers 
who have contributed most effec- 
tively to the bank’s development 
and profitable progress.’ 


shortage in corporation 
executives in the dwindling 
of immigration since 1914 
due to war and restric- 
tions. Some one _hereat 
may feel impelled to arise 
and assert that the banks 
and industrial corporations 
never drew very heavily 
anyway on immigration to 
recruit their vice-presi- 
dential staffs. 

Maybe they didn’t, di- 
rectly; but after all any 
stream is important be- 
cause of the forces it ex- 
erts, because of the ulti- 
mate results of the im- 
pulses of motion it starts, 
and not because of the in- 
dividual drops of water in 
it or what happens to them. 

There have been lately 
two salient signs of dis- 
tress from great corpora- 
tions—indications that the 
drouth of men has begun 
to Int them in their big 
jobs, that they are having 
difficulties of their own to 
keep their executive forces 
properly recruited, that the 
suction of increasing com- 
petition for workers is 
really making itself felt 
also in the higher levels. 

Which suggests the 
moral that, just as to-day 
is the hey-day of oppor- 
tunity for labor in the 
United States—so there 

















Was to the church 
so’shble last night, but 
Ah’ll come to-morrow if it doan 
rain.” 

All of which harrowing economic 
detail—for it is strictly an eco- 
nomic question we are dealing 
with—is but a counterpart of the 








never was a time when 
greater opportunity was 
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showing that the big banks and 
corporations are having the self- 
same trouble getting executives, 
if you please, to run their business 
—to get and to hold the ten, 
twenty, thirty-thousand-dollar-a- 





offered for efficiency and ambition 
to win place in the higher execu- 
tive levels. It is now less crowded 
at the top than usual. 

This somewhat gives the lie to 
certain notions that threatened to 
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become fixed. With wages at ten, 
twenty, and twenty-five dollars a 
day for skilled laborers—and, come 
to think of it, a plasterer making 
twenty-five dollars a day plus 
overtime is getting pretty near to 
the $10,000-a-year class which used 
to be held sacred to the white- 
collar men—with wage conditions 
like this, it has become somewhat 
the common thing to say: “What’s 
the use of trying to get all edu- 
cated up for something higher 
when you can make more being a 
laborer?” There are instances to 
be cited where starched executives, 
coveting the incomes of their em- 
ployees, quit their desks, resigned 
their jobs, spurned their white- 
collar salaries to toil for overall 


wages. 


TLL Give 
HIGH WAGES 
AND 

BONUSES 


fy 


work FoR 
ME AND I'LL 
GIVE BIG PAY 

AND EASY 


But now ihere begin to come 
cases to reverse all this. Only re- 
cently a great manufacturing cor- 
poration announced, as a plan de- 
signed “to find, develop, and re- 
tain men” for important positions, 
an arrangement whereby a large 
number of its chief executives 
would have an opportunity to par- 
ticipate in corporate earnings 
through an ingenious stockholding 
arrangement. The operation was 
to be carried out by setting aside 
each year a portion of net earn- 
ings as a bonus to purchase stock 
for them so as “to interest men 
occupying important positions in 
the company as partners with the 
stockholders.” 


All of which profit-sharing talk 
would sound familiar enough if ap- 





All in the Same Boat 
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plied as aforetime to semi-philan- 
thr:pic efforts to uplift the poor 
downtrodden wage slave of yes- 
terday. It has, however, a dis- 
tinctly novel ring when thus ap- 
plied to the executive plane of 
things. 

The above instance does not 
stand alone. High finance is low 
in men. Only a few weeks ago 
the president of one of the biggest 
banks announced a really revolu- 
tionary plan to meet the situation 
when he said: 


“The subject of bank officers’ 
remuneration is of marked inter- 
est. If the banking profession is 
to prove inviting to the best com- 
mercial minds of the country, it 
must obviously compete in re- 
muneration with the rewards that 
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come to leaders in other commer- 
cial enterprises. Possibilities of 
becoming privately interested 
financially in profitable enterprises 
through acquaintance have pre- 
sented an allurement to men to 
enter the banking profession. But 
this has resulted in not a few cases 
in a lowering of the standard of 
the profession, for personal inter- 
est is bound to cloud the judgment 
of the bank executive. His com- 
pensation should be through, 
rather than by virtue of, his posi- 
tion. Therefore in our institution 
we have established a plan by 
which, out of the balance of cur- 
rent earnings, after establishing 
reserves covering the risk in cur- 
rent business, and after allowing 
for liberal interest on the capital 
in use, a percentage is each month 
set up in a management fund for 
periodical distribution to those 
officers who have contributed most 
effectively to the bank’s develop- 
ment and profitable progress.” 

In other words, if banking is to 
hold its big executives against the 
competition of other lines it can- 
not curtail their temptation to eke 
out a bare existence by dabbling 
around in side lines without giv- 
ing them a chance to swell their 
incomes strictly on their own jobs. 

All this still seems far, far away 
from the dwindling stream of im- 
migrants contributed by the rest of 
the world to the working forces of 
America; but it is not so far as it 
seems. We are gradually getting 
the banker’s difficulties around to 
their true connection with the 
matter. We are not propagand- 
ing about immigration, because, 
personally, we do not care much 
about it one way or another, be- 
ing a_ strictly non-competitive 
worker. But we are a demon for 
facts, and we are bound to trace 
the banker’s trouble, which is an 
effect, back to the real facts that 
are the cause of it. 


Where Executives Come From 


Now, where do the big banks and 
corporations in the big centers get 
their high-salaried men from ori- 
ginally? They get them as raw 
material from all over the country. 
The country in general has sup- 
plied the greater part of the 
higher brain power that makes it 
possible for New York, for in- 
stance, to function as it does as the 
nation’s financial capital. From all 
parts of the nation, from its farms 
and its small towns as fell as from 
its other big cities, these men 
have come to Gotham. 

This was graphically demon- 
strated in a recent investigation as 
to the origin of one hundred lead- 
ing executives in the New York 
financial district. It covered the 
sources of the men who are now 








at the head of the largest financial 
institutions, insurance companies, 
transportation and express lines. 
Sixty per cent. of them were born 
outside of New York State; 28 
per cent. were born in towns of 
5,000 people or less; and only 20 
per cent. were born in New York 
City itself. In their birthplaces 
were represented twenty-six 
states—Pennsylvania, Ohio, Mas- 
sachusetts, Connecticut, Michigan, 
Missouri, Illinois, Maryland, Dela- 
ware, Vermont, Mississippi, Ken- 
tucky, Tennessee, Minnesota, 
Iowa, Florida, Rhode Island, North 
Carolina, Indiana, Wisconsin, 
Georgia, California, Montana, 


Maine, West Virginia, New Jer-: 


sey, and the District of Columbia. 
That was only a hundred of the 
top-notchers, and there are many 
thousands of others in or near their 
class. They arrive as clerks and 
wind up as magnates—they used 
to arrive, that is, but personnel 
managers are turning gray now 
trying to get so much as an office 
boy. 


New York No Longer a Magnet 


Back of these facts are wage 
conditions in the towns from which 
New York and the banks and cor- 
porations there draw the young 
men. Thousands migrate from 
America to New York as millions 
used to migrate from Europe to 
America. But they do so no more. 
As a result of the labor shortage 
in the towns where the foundries 
and machine shops used to pay on 
an average thirteen to fourteen 
dollars a week in wages before 
the war, wages are now twenty- 
six to twenty-seven dollars a week. 
Automobile factories that were 
paying fifteen dollars a week are 
now paying nearer thirty. Wool, 
silk and knitting mills that for- 
merly paid nine to ten dollars are 
now paying something better than 
twenty dollars, and the increase 
in many other manufacturing lines 
has been the same or greater. 
Moreover, the volume of work of- 
fered at these advanced prices is 
probably 25 per cent. larger to-day 
than it was before the war. 
Summed up, the earnings of indus- 
trial wage earners are now double 
what they were in 1914, and there 
is a lot more work to be had. 

At the New York end of the 
picture we have the fact that clerks 
notoriously are not getting nearly 
as much as masons, plasterers, 
carpenters, plumbers, machinists 
—-as almost any line of skilled la- 
bor, and some classes of unskilled, 
whose hours are shorter, and op- 
portunities for overtime greater 
than ever before. The clerks can 
wear stiff, and semi-soft collars; 
but they cannot buy automobiles 
—not until they get promoted to 
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executive levels. For them the 
lure of high reward is in the un- 
certain distant future; for labor 
it is right at hand. 


Shortage of All Classes of Labor 


These things have had their ef- 
fect. It is inevitable that they 
should divert the minds of many, 
who otherwise would have pre- 
pared themselves for the so-called 
white-collar lines of work, to stay 
at home, content with the earn- 
ings of skilled and unskilled labor. 
This does not mean that men with 
ambition to become bankers are 
now content to become laborers. 
It almost means that, however. 
The fact is that there has been a 
general diversion of workers into 
such alluring trades as the auto- 
mobile industry and other me- 
chanical lines. The rush of the 
current has swept many away into 
industrial work that under former 
conditions would have worked up 
through office channels. In the 
raw stage the younger generations 
of workers are not sharply dif- 
ferentiated. It is chance, oppor- 
tunity for immediate advantage, 
more often than native ability, that 
determines the various directions 
individuals shall go. 

Another aspect of the situation 
may be visualized by a pile of coal 
in the bin: any householder sadly 
knows how quickly the top settles 
down with every lump taken from 
the bottom—and so with folks; 
scarcity in the lowlier grades of 
work draws from the next higher 
level and so unsettles things clear 
up to the top of the heap. 

In the depression following the 
post-war business boom, indus- 
trial unemployment in the United 
States at one time was estimated 
as high as 5,000,000 people; and 
the New York banks let out vice- 
presidents in droves. To-day there 
is a shortage of all classes of 
skilled and unskilled labor. Farm 
help is 16 per cent. short, says the 
Department of Agriculture. It is 
a general condition that is felt 
throughout the country. The 
housewife’s predicament has al- 
ready been depicted. 

In 1914, more than a million 
aliens immigrated to the United 
States. By 1918 as a result of war 
conditions the number dropped 
down almost to a hundred thou- 
sand. Following the war the in- 
flux began to mount again, going 
above eight hundred thousand in 
1921. Now the immigration re- 
striction law keeps it down to 
about half the pre-war figure. 
Basic industries were formerly 
manned mainly by immigrants. 
The proportion employed in sugar 
refining was 85 per cent. before 
the war; silk dyeing, 75 per cent.; 

(Continued on page 467) 
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with the fact that Government 
operation in its main features re- 
quires business rather than politi- 
cal talent. 

And yet it seems to be the conven- 
tional attitude of business men 
that it is impossible for them to 


finds it possible to enjoy. We are 
all in favor of that, and also of 
the short day and the long golf course. 

It would seem reasonable to be- 
lieve that time for some political 
work could be found if its desir- 
ability were clear. 


a little of their time and skill to 
making government operations ef- 
ficient and economical? 

The answer is equally apparent, 
for it is the business man and his 
neighbors who must pay in taxes 
all the costs of our ever-expanding 





participate in what is called government establish- 
politics, but which really mente. 

is the management of our Civilization is becoming 
community affairs. Ask daily more complicated, 


a business man to join 
the precinct, ward, or state 
committee of his political 
party or to give up part of 
his time temporarily to 
some administrative work 
in the government and, 
ninety-nine times out of a 
hundred, he will plead inabil- 
ity from lack of time or on 
the ground that he would be 
no good at that sort of work. 

Is this reluctance to go 
into what is known as pub- 
lic life, even to be active 
in it ever so little, perhaps, 
due more to the force of 
habit than lack of time? 
Is there, perhaps, some in- 
clination on the part of 
business men to look as- 
kance at one of their num- 
ber who is known to be dab- 
That 





ELIOT WADSWORTH 


and government in one 
form or another is taking 
over more functions and a 
greater measure of con- 
trol and regulation. It is 
only necessary to mention 
a few illustrations to re- 
call the rapidity of this 
trend in the present gen- 
eration. Public utilities 
and railroads in their op- 
eration and finance are un- 
der the. strictest control. 
Vehicles and foot passen- 
gers are subject to traffic 
rules. The vast expendi- 
ture for new highways is 
creating an important and 
highly perishable item of 
property which must be 
maintained. The produc- 
tion of food on the farm, 
its transport and sale, are 


supervised in the interests 
of standards and purity. 
The conditions of labor and 
hours of work are limited 
in many ways. Health of- 
ficers control sanitary con- 
ditions, isolate contagious 
diseases, inspect water sup- 
plies. They even forbade 
the use of a common hair 
brush, comb, or drinking 
glass on railroad cars. 
Probably no people in his- 
tory ever lived so min- 


bling in politics? 
last phrase is seldom used 
in a tone of voice which 
denotes praise. 

As for having time avail- 
able, business men and 
bankers do give an extraor- 
dinary amount of time to 
education, and private 
philanthropy of many 
kinds. They serve on 
Chamber of Commerce com- 
mittees, attend . conventions 
at far distant points, 


Assistant Secretary of the Treasury, is a 
typical example of the business man in 
politics. Mr. Wadsworth was for a number 
of years a member of the firm of Stone & 
Webster, engineers, of Boston. He severed 
his connection with Stone & Webster in 
1916 to become vice-chairman of the 
American Red Cross, which position he held 
during the war. He was appointed Assistant 
Secretary of the Treasury by President 
Harding and, under Mr. Mellon’s direction, 
had charge of foreign loans—a work that is 
of distinct interest to financial men and to 
the world at large. Mr. Wadsworth is also 


interested in many other organizations. 
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utely directed in their daily activi- 
ties by law or government regu- 
lation. 

There is only a very slight dif- 
ference from the community point 
of view between the management 
‘ of a corporation, which provides the 
public with electric light, gas, or 
transportation under strict regu- 
lations as to the return which the 
stockholders are allowed to take, 
and the management by commu- 
nity officials of the schools, high- 
ways, sewers, or water works. 
. It is almost universal that there 
will be on the board of directors 
of the public service corporation 
prominent business men in_ the 
community who serve 
without pay, attend regu- 


how often he suffers from a break- 
down in the water supply, the 
sewer disposal, the tardiness of the 
postman, or a failure of the fire 
department to respond to a call. 
In such a general survey he might 
check up as to how often his tax 
bill has failed to arrive on time. 
We do it pretty well, but we can 
do it better and certainly more 
economically. Any great organi- 
zation, public or private, is apt to 
slow up, falls into ruts and fails 
to keep up with the times. Busi- 
ness men are constantly on the 
alert to keep their plants and 


forces up-to-date. The govern- 
ment needs just that kind of pres- 
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a newly created budget bureau, 
manned by those who did not know 
or respect bureaucratic tradition 
and who sought only for results. 

But there is another far wider 
field for business men in politics, 
where the work need not interfere 
with their private business, but 
will be felt through every walk of 
political life. The political party 
is built up on a series of commit- 
tees, beginning in the precincts, 
wards, villages and counties. These 
local committees largely control 
the type of men who become can- 
didates for office, who go to state 
and national conventions, and 
who serve on the state and na- 
tional committees of the 
parties. 








lar meetings, and give their 
time freely when called on. 
The stockholders of a 
public utility corporation, 
and there are often hun- 
dreds or thousands, watch 
the financial returns and 
take a continuous interest 
in anything which concerns 
the welfare of their com 
pany. Effective manage 
ment means regular divi- 
dends. Could not those 
same business men and 
stockholders, if they would, 
get dividends in the form 
of better service and lower 
taxes by interesting them- 
selves in the management 
of community affairs? 
Periodically, in political 
campaigns the furious ef- 
forts of candidates for of- 
fice do stir a momentary 
interest in the business 
and banking community. 
Activity in such campaigns 
seems to develop in an 
inverse ratio to the size of 
the business operations in 
which each voter is en- 
gaged. And yet the big- 
ger a man’s business may 
be, the greater stake he 
has in the efficiency and 
wisdom which is applied to 








Why Government Needs 
Business Men 


HY do we need business 
men in politics and in gov- 
ernment jobs? 

The answer is plain. Our 
government is becoming more 
and more a business operation 
for carrying on important com- 
munity activities. The ability 
properly to administer any gov- 
ernment, large or small, comes 
from the kind of training that a 
man can get only in active busi- 
ness life. 


HY should men in business 

give a little of their time 
and skill to making government 
operations efficient and _ eco- 
nomical? 

The answer is equally ap- 
parent, for it is the business man 
and his neighbors who must pay 
in taxes all the costs of our ever- 
expanding government establish- 
ments. 


By membership on a 
local committee, a strong 
man, particularly if he is 
not seeking office for him- 
self, can make his influ- 
ence felt in a powerful and 
permanent way. 

It is these committees 
which do the political work 
of the community—just as 
a little group of men in 
nearly every lodge or social 
club does the work for the 
whole membership. That 
little coterie, because it 
takes on interest, can de- 
cide what shall be done and 
who shall do it. 

When a business man 
serves on such a commit- 
tee, he multiplies his in- 
fluence as a voter many 
times. It may be called 
dabbling in politics, but it 
is really taking hold at the 
source of power — the 
power which runs _ that 
machine, of which we read 
so often. 

When it becofmes as 
fashionable and honorable 
to be a member of one of 
these committees as it is 
to be a director of the 
Chamber of Commerce, 
the First National Bank, or 














the government. The men 
who are elected are in real- 
ity the general managers of that 
business, the members of City 
Councils, State Legislatures, and 
Congress, and are in a sense the 
Boards of Directors. 

There is no intention in this ar- 
ticle to make sweeping criticism 
of the management of American 
government units. Taking it by 
and large, the much talked of gov- 
ernment bureau is a fairly effective 
machine. It carries on with re- 
markable success and continuity. 
The employees, if at times under- 
worked, are also in many cases 
underpaid. The reader will get 
my meaning if he will ask himself 


sure to keep from getting rusty. 
Business men coming in from the 
outside, even if only temporarily, 


can be of tremendous service in 
preventing a bureaucracy from 
getting bureaucratic. General 
Charles Dawes and the crew of 
business men he brought with him, 
together with the members of 
President Harding’s Cabinet, gave 
the Federal Government probably 
the biggest polishing and speeding 
up which it has had in its whole 
existence. Millions and millons 
of dollars have been saved and will 
be saved for many years to come 
because of the aggressive work of 


the electric light company, 

the influence of business 
men in government will be effect- 
ive. The business community, 
and that means labor, the store- 
keeper, and the capitalist, will find 
it much easier to put government 
on a business basis and keep it 
there. 





My advice to a young man is to 
learn to pitch in and fight his bat- 
tles single-handed. Sheep and 
goats run in droves, but lions and 
tigers do not.—E. W. Howe. 

* * 

I hate to see things done by halves 
If it be right, do it boldly; if it be 
wrong, leave it undone.—Gilpin. 
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“Business-in-Politics’ Campaign 
Wins Nationwide Support 


Articles Widely Quoted and Numerous Letters Received— 
How Do You Feel About It? ““Forbes’”’ Would Like to Know 


do it yourself. 
The vast majority of business 
men do not heed this time-tested 
motto when it comes to the perform- 
ance of political and civic duties. 
They neglect, they leave to others 
all the political work, all the or- 
ganization efforts which precede the 
nominating of men to run our fed- 
eral, our state and even our munic- 
ipal governmental bodies. 
Still worse. A great many 


|’ you want a thing done well, 


By B. C. Forbes 


cent. of the potential voters. Hiram 
Johnson had less than 30 per cent. 
So did Senator Brookhart of Iowa. 
So did Senator La Follette. Senator 
Frazier of North Dakota attracted 35 
per cent. of the total qualified vote. 
The returns are so startling that they 
are given in detail on this page. 
Eliot Wadsworth, now Assistant 
Secretary of the Treasury, con- 
tributes a thought-compelling article 


to this issue of “Forbes.” Mr. 
Wadsworth is a splendid example of 
the busy business man who, realizing 
the importance of shouldering pub- 
lic duties, turned from a very lucra- 
tive business connection to serve the 
public. Mr. Wadsworth was a mem- 
ber of the famous firm of Stone & 
Webster until, in 1916, he took up 
national Red Cross work, and he 
later accepted other public work. 
The “Wall Street Journal,” 
in a lengthy editorial, 








business men do not take the 
trouble even to vote for those 
selected by the politicians. 

What is the result? Our 
zovernmental affairs are inef- 
ficiently administered, mostly 
by officials and legislators of 
indifferent caliber. 

One fruit of this is unneces- 
sarily burdensome taxes. 

The “Forbes” campaign to 
arouse business men to the 
serious need for bestirring 
themselves to remedy this in- 
creasingly menacing condi- 
tion is receiving nationwide 
endorsement and _ support. 
Many newspapers and other 
publications are quoting the 
excellent articles written for 
us by Edward G. Riggs, and 
Charles De Lano Hine, our 
editorial comments, etc. 
Thoughtful business leaders 
in various parts of the coun- 
try have written letters com- 
mending the movement and 
pledging practical co-opera- 
tion. 

The gravity of this prob- 
lem is emphasized by returns 
issued by the National Se- 
curity League, showing what 
percentage of the total 
potential—that is, qualified 
—vote was cast for United 
States Senators at the last 
elections. Think of it: one 
Senator was elected by 7 per 
cent. of the total possible 
vote. Another one by a 9 
per cent. vote. Another 
polled 10 per cent. 

Minnesota’s Farmer-Labor 
Senator, H. Shipstead, was 
sent to the Senate by 26 per 








How Voters Shirked 


| Pyne how small was the per- 
centage of qualified voters 
who actually voted at the last 


November Senatorial elections: 


says: 

“In an article in ‘Forbes 
Magazine’ Edward G. Riggs, 
pleading for a greater and 
more unselfish activity of 
business men in the task of 
government, points out that 
there are 252 ‘lawyers’ in the 


Percentages House of Representatives 

— = and 57, an absolute majority, 
Arizona, Henry F. Ashurst..D in the United States Senate. 
California, H. W. Johnson..R. 47 29 This class forms a large, 
Connecticut, G. P. McLean..R. 51 27 although by no means over- 
Delaware, T. F. Bayard....D. 59 30 whelming, part of State 
Florida, Park Trammell....D. 10 9 legislatures. But suppose 
Indiana, Sam M. Ralston...D. 64 33 we substitute for the term 
Iowa, Smith W. Brookhart.R. 45 29 ‘lawyer’ merely something 
Maine, Frederick Hale...... R. 42 24 which would describe a 
Maryland, W. Cabbell Bruce.D. 37 20 person licensed to practice 
Massachusetts, H. C. Lodge.R. 47 22 law? The trouble seems to 
Michigan, W. N. Ferris..... D. 31 16 be that we have too many 
Minnesota, H. Shipstead..F-L. 56 26 licensees and too few 
Mississippi, H. D. Stephens..D. 8 7 lawyers. 


Missouri, James A. Reed....D. 50 26 
Montana, B. K. Wheeler....D. 55 30 
Nebraska, R. B. Howell....R. 56 32 
Nevada, Key Pittman...... D. 66 42 
New Jersey, E. I. Edwards..D. 53 30 
New Mexico, A. A. Jones..D. 65 36 
New York, R. S. Copeland..D. 50 25 
N. Dakota, L. J. Frazier....R. 66 35 
Ohio, Simeon D. Fess...... R. 48 25 
Pennsylvania, G. W. Pepper.R. 33 19 
Pennsylvania, David A.Reed.R. 33 19 
Rhode Island, P. G. Gerry..D. 55 29 
Tennessee, K. D. McKellar..D. 18 13 
Texas, E. B. Mayfield...... D. 18 12 
Uteh, W. H. King......... D. 58 28 
Vermont, F. L. Greene.... R. 35 24 
Virginia, G. A. Swanson....D. 14 10 
Washington, C. C. Dill..... D. 39 17 
West Virginia, M. M. Neely.D. 55 28 
Wisconsin, R. M. La Follette.R. 35 28 
Wyoming, J. B. Kendrick...D. 61 35 


“Look at the record. i1 
the first two days of the 
present session of Congress 
there were introduced in the 
House of Representatives 
upwards of three thousand 
bills. If we had lawyers, 
and not merely licensed 
practitioners we should have 
really patriotic sessions of 
Congress, which would 
repeal ten old laws for 
every new one passed. 
There is not a judge in the 
United States, Federal or 
State, who can pretend 
to know one tithe of what 
is actually on the statute 
book.” 

Wigginton E. Creed, 
president of the Pacific 
Gas & Electric Co, 
writes : 
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Your editorial entitled “Business 
Men’s Political Responsibilities” par- 
ticularly delighted me. I think you 
have touched there upon one of the 
real problems of the country. The 
lethargy and indifference of business 
men to the social and economic issues 
of the day are alarming, and I hope 
your trenchant pen will continue to 
preach to men in business their polit- 
ical responsibilities. 
An editorial in 

“Times” says: 

Edward G. Riggs has an article in 
Forbes Magazine which every busi- 
ness man should read. He urges 
them to take a more active interest 
in politics and become allied with 
political organizations. He speaks 
from long experience as a political 
writer and his advice is sound. He 
points out that every agitator for every 
nostrum under the sun allies himself 
with politics and as a result state legis- 
latures and congress are flooded with 
bills to the point of nausea. This 
avalanche of proposed legislation for 
the most part is simply fit for the 
wastebasket, a large part of it is ex- 
perimental or vicious. 

The remedy, Mr. Riggs points out, 
is for practical men to take an inter- 
est in politics even to the sacrifice of 
their personal affairs and do something 
constructive. Growling about it won’t 
do. Mr. Riggs points out a real weak- 
ness in our citizenship and were his ad- 
vice heeded we would have a better 
brand of lawmakers both at state 
capitols and at Washington. 


In the course of a long editorial, 
the New Haven (Conn.) “Courier” 
says: 


Edward G. Riggs contributes a 
thoughtful article to the Forbes Mag- 
azine inquiring what part, if any, busi- 
ness men have played in the develop- 
ment of radical ideas. His general 
thesis is that business men have been 
slow to defend their integrity and the 
sound economic basis upon which their 
efforts rest, with the inevitable result 
that the floor has been left to the agi- 
tator to proclaim what he pleases, in- 
creasing his noisy assertions in direct 
proportion to the silence of the men at- 
tacked. He calls upon’ the business 
leaders of the country to lay aside their 
mistaken modesty, pluck up courage, 
and meet the devil of false propaganda 
on his own ground. 

Mr. Riggs, whose long and useful 
newspaper career has given him un- 
usual sources of information which he 
jealously cultivates in spite of his re- 
tirement from newspaper work, makes 
the confident statement that if all the 
laws enacted by congress and the 
various state legislative bodies were 
put into operation the federal govern- 
ment and the state governments would 
go bankrupt. In 1919 thirty-five states 
considered 40,000 bills of which 13,- 
000 were passed at a cost of about 
$900 per law. Congress handles at 
each session from 10,000 to 20,000 bills 
and at its last session gave 930 legal 
sanction. 

These figures constitute “the curse of 
politics” and necessarily provokes an 
inquiry as to what’s going to be done 
about it? Mr. Riggs’ answer is a 
heavier participation in government 
by men who know from practical ex- 
perience more nearly what is needed in 
legislative effort and what is not 
needed. As Mr. Riggs points ‘out, 
nothing is gained by sitting back and 
growling about it. The remedy must 


the Hartford 


be sought in the readiness of practical 
men to sacrifice private interests— 
which are endangered by radical legis- 
lation—in behalf of the community at 
large. 


The La Follettes are not more 


the product of their own cunning than 
they are the beneficiaries of this inef- 
fective growling on the part of the in- 
jured interests from the farm to the 
factory. Why no effective protest? 
There is nothing disreputable about 
capital. It is an essential of national 
prosperity and the key to industrial 
supremacy. It is no enemy of labor 
because demagogues say so. It is 
labor’s most profitable partner just as 
labor is capital’s most needed associate. 
Each is indispensable to the other. If 
capital enjoys the poorer reputation, the 
explanation lies, in part, in the undis- 
puted charges of the agitator, and, in 
part, in the timidity of capital to 
answer up boldly and persistently. 
Capital that cannot or will not use its 
fists, to borrow from the language of 
the prize ring, accuses itself. 


W. W. Kemper, of the Bremen 
Bank Company, Bremen, O., writes: 


I desire to thank you for taking up 
the series of articles you are beginning 
to publish in your splendid magazine 
on people getting into politics. It was 
with much pleasure that I read the 
article by Edward G. Riggs on “Are 
Business Men Responsible for Radical- 
ism?” I believe they are. The sooner 
business men wake up to the fact that 
they must throw off their coats and get 
into politics the sooner politica: cor- 
ruption will cease. 

We should make clean politics part 
of our religion. We often hear the 
statement that politics is too “rotten.” 
That is because those who could get 
into it for clean politics keep out and 
let the corrupt politician have his way. 
Get into the primary and see that good 
men are selected, then work up through 
the county organization into the state, 
thence into national politics. 

Every voter should take an inter- 
est in politics and belong to one of 
the national parties to see that the 
right man is selected. We also are, I 
believe sending too many lawyers to 
make our laws—both state and national 
law making bodies. Take about half 
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the laws off the books; having too 
many laws on them lends towards in- 
difference to our laws and breeds con- 
tempt for law enforcement. 

You are on the right track in bring- 
ing this before the public, and I trust 
you will keep hammering away at it. 
I have wondered why writers have not 
brought these matters up before, call- 
ing attention to the evils of letting 
radicals in power make our laws. 

The business man must get into 
politics. Sacrifice? Yes; but what is 
the price he is paying by keeping out 
of politics? 

When I lived in Indiana I played the 
game to make politics cleaner in my 
own small way. It is a great game, 
and once in I know Mr. Business Man 
will thoroughly enjoy it. 

Keep up the good work. Much 
power to you. 


Winston Paul, 43 Warren St., New 
York, writes: 


I had some experience in politics a 
number of years ago. I felt from my 
observations at that time and from 
recent observations that the great dif- 
ficulty lies in that the average voter 
(and that includes us business men) 
does not demand of our political or- 
ganizations that a proper percentage 
of business men shall be nominated 
for the legislature and other public 
offices. All too frequently some 
lawyer is nominated because he has a 
fluent tongue. If we business men 
.voted for candidates on some other 
basis than through ability to make a 
fluent speech, we would all be better 
off. The lawyer has his place in pub- 
lic life ; but it is a mistake for the legal 
profession to have a disproportionate 
place in the holding of public office. 


How do you feel about it? 
“Forbes” would like to know, for the 
sake of arousing sufficient interest 
to lead to corrective action. Business 
men, like our farmers, must turn to 
self-help. 


A Few Sales Points to Remember 


ON’T argue—illustrate. 
DON’T ever tell a prospect 
that he is mistaken. 

DON’T wear anything to attract or 
concentrate the eye of the prospect on 
your dress. 

DON’T ask the prospect a question 
to which he can say “No.” 

DON’T talk price; talk quality 
even though your price is low. 

DON’T run down the other fel- 
low’s goods; talk the reason why of 
your goods. 

DON’T talk loud, particularly at 
the opening of a selling talk; talk low 
in order to concentrate the prospect’s 
attention by straining his hearing 
slightly. 

DON’T -loaf on rainy days; they 
are good days to find prospects in. 
They haven’t so many callers. You 
don’t have to wait, and are permitted 
to stay longer. It helps a lot. 

DON’T forget that there are more 
possible orders in a large number of 
fair prospects than in a few excel- 
lent prospects—so work and make a 
larger number of calls. 

DON’T neglect the fact that legs 
often make up for brains in getting 


orders—although one isn’t much good 
without the other. 

DON’T smoke in the presence of 
a prospect unless he invites you to. 

DON’T contradict a prospect, even 
if you’re sure you are right. 

DON’T fail to study the advertis- 
ing your house is doing in publica- 
tions of general circulation, and pass 
on the information to your dealers. 
It helps wonderfully.—Selected. 

x * x 

You cannot run away from a weak- 
ness; you must fight it out or you 
perish; why not fight it out of you 
now, right where you stand ?—Stev- 
enson. 

x ok Ok 

Great works are performed, not by 
strength but by perseverance.— 
Johnson. 

* * * 

All other knowledge is hurtful to 
him who has not honesty and good 
nature.—M ontaigne. 

* * x 

Enthusiasm is that temper of the 
mind in which the imagination has 
got the better of the judgment.— 
Warburton. 
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Work With Us 


We want you to help in the mak- 
ing of this page. Send us sparkling 
“Thoughts,” and we. will send you 
“Forbes Epigrams” if your contri- 
bution is printed. If not composed 
by you, state clearly source of quo- 
tation and name of author. Names 
of winners will be printed. 




















Men succeed in life, not by in- 
dulgence, ease and comfort in 
their youth and middle age, but 
by persistent honesty, industry, 
loyalty, veracity, sobriety and 
punctuality ; by living within their 
income and by not developing 
credulity; by all the time provid- 
ing for the worst and the unex- 
pected while hoping and working 
for the best.—E. T. Fishwick, vice- 
president, Worthington Pump and 
Machinery Corp. 

From H. S. Fisher, East Orange, N. J. 

x * * 


I think we can trust the common 
sense of the labor leaders to keep 
their wild men in order, and not to 
play a wrecking game. I have great 
faith in the sobering effect of re- 
sponsibility; I have experienced it 
myself. — Lord Inchcape, English 
shipping magnate. 

‘$+ * 

Wishes won’t win, while work 
will when welded with wisdom.— 
American Boy. 

From H. L. Schilpp, Philadelphia, Pa. 

* * * 


A careless man is naturally a 
selfish one, but to such I would make 
this appeal: Even though you 
expose your own family to sorrow 
and suffering because of your lack 
of belief in safety-first methods, are 
you willing that your carelessness or 
thoughtlessness shall also threaten the 
families of your fellow workers, who 
believe in safety first, with the grief 
and possible suffering that comes 
with injury or death to the head of 
the family ?>—E. F. Carry, president, 
The Pullman Company. 

* * * 


Perfect happiness, I believe, was 
never intended by the Deity to be the 
lot of one of His creaturés in this 
world; but that He has véry much 
put in our power the nearness of our 
approaches to it is what I have stead- 
fastly believed.—Jefferson. 





Be ee fe g 
et wry 4 —— 
Whatever You Are 


If you can’t be a pine on the top of 
the hill 
Be a scrub in the valley—but be 
The best little scrub at the side of the 
rill ; 
Be a bush if you can’t be a tree. 


If you can’t be a bush be a bit of the 
grass, 
Some highway to happier make; 
If you can’t be a muskie then just 
be a bass; 
But be the liveliest bass in the lake. 


We can’t all be captains; we’ve got 
to be crew. 
There’s something for all of us 
here; 
There’s big work to do and there’s 
lesser to do, 
And the task we must do is the 
near. 


If you can’t be a highway, then just 
be a trail; 
If you can’t be the sun be a star; 
It isn’t by size that you win or you 
fail— 
Be the best of whatever you are. 
—Selected. 
* * 


All success is comparative. One 
can only judge the degree of suc- 
cess an individual has attained by 
the amount of happiness he gets 
from his work and the good it 
does the community. We must 
stand together for home and coun- 
try. The individual succeeds only 
as the state succeeds. What we 
need is closer co-operation. Once 
my highest ambition was to be a 
school teacher. Now it is to in- 


terest the customers I take interest 


from.—Walter W. Head, president, 
American Bankers’ Association. 
* * * 


What one wants is to be interested, 
and if one isn’t life is pretty much the 
same in a surface car, as in an auto- 
mobile.—Ellen Glasgow. 

* * * 


Some folks think that patriotism to 
one’s own country depends upon 
hatred to all other countries, which 
is about as sensible as the doctrine 
which teaches that the way to become 
rich is to make all others poor.— 
Houghton Line. 

* * * 


Although the man who attempts to 











put into words some of the things he 
believes chemistry will do would seem 
a fit subject for an insane asylum, I 
nevertheless see amazing possibilities 
in the chemical field. I predict 
synthetic food, artificial wool, the 
conquest of disease, the entire or 
partial abolition of sleep, storage of 
solar heat, heatless light, cheap fuel, 
and greatly prolonged mental and 
physical vigor in the course of human 
life. 

I think it is likely that material 
will be found which, taken into the 


uman system, will accomplish the 


results of eight hours’ sleep. This will 
change the active existence of a man 
from sixteen hours a day to twenty- 
four hours a day, and, incidentally, 
make extraordinary changes in our 
every-day life.—Irenee du Pont, 
president, E. I. du Pont de Nemours 
& Co. 


* * * 
A journey of a thousand miles 


begins with one step.— Chinese 
Proverb. 
From E. G. Eisinger, Utica, N. Y. 


* * * 


Since the war there has been an 
increase of approximately 50 per 
cent. in the amount of insurance held 
by the individual.—Haley Fisk, presi- 
dent of the Metropolitan Life Insur- 
ance Co. 


* * * 


Work has made me what I am. I 
never ate a bit of idle bread in my 
life.—Daniel Webster. 

From E. F. Williams, Baltimore, Md. 


* * * 
It takes thought to be careful.— 
Exchange. 
* * * 
It is by the measure of our service 


that the final account is rendered.— 
William Mackay. 





QA Text 


B e nol forgetful to entertain 
strangers: for thereby some 
have reutertained angels una- 
wares.—Bebrews 13:2. 


Sent in by E, Presnall, Clifton, 
Texas. hat is your favorite 
text? “Forbes’ Epigrams” is 
— to senders of texts 
use 











S THE decades of United 
A States history pass into 
centuries the wisdom of 
George Washington shines with 
increasing steadiness of illumina- 
tion upon the political and econ- 
omic paths of his country and ours. 
His farseeing vision and judgment 
and his business foresight appeal 
perhaps more to the man of to-day 
than even to his contemporary. 
Thus it was Washington, the 
real Father of the Chesa- 
peake and Ohio and ulti- 


By A. Guyot Cameron 


first United States Congress, 
wrote: “A uniformity of weights 
and measures is among the im- 
portant subjects submitted to you 
by the Constitution and if it can 
be derived from a standard at once 
invariable and universal, it must 
be no less honorable to the public 
council than conductive to the pub- 
lic convenience.” 

Washington said this undoubted- 
ly influenced by comparison with 
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Meaning of the Metric Move 
for Business and Nation 


kinds — engineering, commercial, 
and retail shops. Nothing can be 
more convenient than world met- 
ric units for every kind of business 
and science. There is no case, 
large or small, in respect to meas- 
urement where the world metrical 
system is not satisfactory.” 

Let us rather say, that the 
United States are losing business. 
For that is the situation. To 
counteract such a loss, in increas- 
ing measure, there is a 
valuable instrument at 








mately the Erie canals, 
who, pursuing the plans of 
the Pilgrims of 1697, and 
recognizing the vital im- 
portance, for war and for 
peace, of minimizing the 


New Move for 
Metric Legislation 


MONG the first measures in- 


hand. It has so many 
proofs of its power that 
amazement grows that the 
United States seem dilat- 
ory in its final adoption. 
To use the terse words 


Te aimnge, 16 troduced in the new session |}  Sinen he spoke of the Met 
sent investigators to find of Congress was the Britten-Ladd ric System, “We must have 


the way to avoid this and 
in 1780 ordered his friend, 


Metric Standards bill, which pro- it.” 
vides for gradual adoption of the 


Reasons for this obliga- 


brilliant General Knox, metric units of weights and mea- tion are paramount. From 
first Secretary of War, sures in merchandising, but the vast mass of data upon 
great strategist and the 


founder of the Order of the 
Cincinnati, to prepare en- 
gineering plans for the con- 
struction of such a canal, 
well named our Kiel Canal. 

Yet the opening of this 
water-way, due to the 
financing of August Bel- 
mont, took place only in 
1914. That year its na- 
tional value became appar- 
ent in a world war. Up to 
that time the Cape Cod 
ocean passage, “graveyard 
of ships upon an ever pres- 
ent lee shore,” had been 
responsible for the known 








leaves inanufacturers free to use 
whatever measures they choose 
in production. 
More than 100,000 petitions 
favoring the bill—and probably 
representing millions of voters, 
for many of them have come 
from legislatures of various states 
—have poured in upon Congress. 
And hundreds of great industrial 
concerns are urging metric legis- 
lation in the form of the new bill, 
which protects the manufacturer. 


this matter, it is of im- 
portance to see some of the 
factors of the case clearly. 
Fundamentally, however, 
the issue is between Anglo- 
Saxon conservatism and 
Latin logic. 

As a business nation, the 
United States pride them- 
selves upon their efficiency 
and their common sense. 
But waste is the very anti- 
thesis of efficiency. What 
has been the story of our 
national waste? The 
squandering of the natural 
gas supply; the criminal 











denudation of our forests; 





wrecking of 2,131 vessels. 
To-day the trip from New 
York to Boston, with safety, is 
shortened from 411 to 267 statute 
miles; from Newport to Boston, 
is decreased from 273 to 112 such 
miles. 

Washington was right as had 
been the Pilgrim Fathers before 
him. But it took 217 years, per- 
sistent private initiative and a 
world war to demonstrate to the 
United States, a patent proposition 
of “safety first,” of national naval 
self-protection, and of enormous 
economic benefits in time saved 
and increase of transportation 
profits. Let us note this carefully. 

For, again, it was Washington 
who, in 1790, in his message to the 


plans for universal measuring then 


being perfected in France. But 
the United States are doing busi- 
ness on the same congeries of com- 
putations that made Andrew Car- 
negie say, “Our weights and meas- 
ures are a discredit to us,” and 
give as his opinion of the Metric 
System “it is one of the steps for- 
ward which the race is bound to 
take sooner or later. Our present 
weights and measures, inherited 
from Britain, are unworthy of an 
intelligent nation to-day.” While 
Lord Kelvin summarizes it: “The 
introduction of the world metrical 
system will produce an enormous 
saving in business offices of all 


the wanton destruction of 

the buffalo; the wicked and 
cruel disappearance of our seals; 
the threatened cessation of our 
salmon fisheries; the coming ex- 
tinction of our fur- -bearing animals 
as of our splendid fish, tarpon, 
tuna, and others; improvidence as 
to oil and further shortcomings 
for the economic future. At last, 
we have Governmental attempts 
to save the remnants of our bird 
life which means so much to our 
farmers and to our crops. But to 
all these let us add opposition to 
a system which, as economic, in- 
dustrial, commercial, scientific, in- 
ternational, is not only inevitable, 
but which self-interest dictates. 
And why prate our business cry 
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that Time is Money, when we 
violate it by refusing the system 
that saves time and makes money? 
The history of weights and meas- 
res is the evolution of civilization. 
When opponents of the Metric 
System insist upon continued use 
of an antiquated, complicated, 
mind-loading mass of names and 
differences, impartially one has the 
right to say: “Which?” Writing in 
1879, President Barnard of Colum- 
bia College, now University, gave 
a list of 391 different units of 
weight under the name “pound” 
and 282 different units of length 
to which were applied the word 
“foot.” Let us turn to the “En- 
cyclopaedia Brittanica:” there will 
be found seven-and-a-half columns 
of weights and measures now in 
use. That is small compared with 
the lists of the “Standard 
Dictionary.” And _ there 


Weight: 

1,000 milligrams = 1 gram 

1,000 grams = 1 kilogram 

1,000 kilograms = 1 metric ton 
Capacity : 

1,000 milliliters = 1 liter. 

For any larger or smaller metric 
measure of area, capacity, length, 
volume or weight, multiply or 
divide by 10 or a multiple of 10. 

Prefix milli, centi, deci, deka, 
hecto or kilo to any metric unit 
to represent, respectively, a thou- 
sandth, a hundredth, a tenth, ten, 
one hundred, and one thousand of 
that unit. In all countries it has 
been found that, for all practical 
purposes, the above is all that is 
necessary for trade, industry, and 
every type of professional work. 

The metric unit is the meter 
(39.37 inches). All other units de- 
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Length measure gives square 
measure by changing the 10 of 
length to 100 and adding “square.” 
For cubic measure, the change is 
to 1,000. For land, the unit is the 
ar (French are) which equals 100 
square meters, with changes indi- 
cated by the usual prefixes. Only 
a few terms are used for ordinary 
purposes, since any quantity can 
be stated in terms of a single unit 
as a whole number followed by a 
decimal. 

There is the system. 

And, as if by a wave of a magic 
wand, you have eliminated frac- 
tions and the time, the strain, and 
the error connected with them. 

Into the relatively recent assign- 
ing of the authorship of the Metric 
System it is not necessary to go. 
Whatever be the justice of a rather 

ex post facto historical 
credit to James Watt, 








are, with their variations, 
some 5,000 of these in ex- 
istence. What about in- 
ternational trade? And 
why standardization in 
other things and not in 
this? 

It is a powerful proof 
from history that the old 
laws of Manu, the legal 
code which remains the 
highest authority of the 
law-courts of India, is on 
the decimal basis. Of 
greater importance is the 
fact that the Phoenicians, 
the greatest merchants of 
antiquity, used a decimal 
system. And the Belgic 
foot, which lasted in Brit- 
ain until 1250, was based 
upon the decimal idea, only 
to be superseded by the in- 
fluence of the Germanic 








W 


Scientific Simplicity 


HAT, in its simplicity, is the 
Metric System? “The meter 
for measuring length, the liter for 
measuring capacity, and the gram 
for weight is the sum and sub- 
stance of the metric system.” 
For any larger or smaller met- 
ric measure of area, capacity, 
length, volume, or weight, multi- 
ply or divide by ten or a multiple 
of ten. 
Prefix milli, centi, deci, deka, 
hecto, or kilo to any metric unit 
to represent, respectively, a thou- 
sandth, a hundreth, a tenth, ten, i 
one hundred, and one thousand 
of that unit. 


great engineer, whom Sci- 
ence has honored in the 
name of the unit of elec- 
trical power, the Watt, for 
the creation of the system, - 
it will still be true that 
France has never given 
greater proof of its logical 
mind and lucidity of prac- 
tical statement than in its 
working out of the Metric 
System. As far as that 
goes, what about Picard, as 
early as the seventeenth 
century, and French de- 
mand for a natural and 
universal system of meas- 
urements? The Metric 
System will remain the 
creation of France. 

The French Revolution, 
among its other annihila- 
tions, cleared away the con- 
fused accumulations of old 
weights and measures, as it 











Hanseatic League which 





fastened upon England, and 

so passed to the United 
States, the impossible contradic- 
tions and complications of the pres- 
ent scheme of calculation. Be- 
cause the German Easterling mer- 
chants gave us the pound Sterling, 
which we discarded, is that any 
reason for hamstringing our in- 
ternational commercial develop- 
ment by a heredity from Hanseatic 
times and types which are crip- 
pling our domestic efficiency and 
our world trade expansion? 

What, in its simplicity, is the 
Metric System? “The meter for 
measuring length, the liter for 
measuring capacity, and the gram 
for weight is the sum and sub- 
stance of the metric system.” 
Then, for 

Length: 

10 millimeters = 1 centimeter 

100 centimeters = 1 meter 
1,000 meters = 1 kilometer 


rive from it. From the meter are 
derived the units of weight and of 
capacity. By decimal subdivisions 
or multiples of the meter, the 
gram, and the liter come all other 
units. By the metric system, 
length, weight, volume, and capac- 
ity are in direct relation with each 
other. For one cubic decimeter of 
water at 4° centigrade equals 1 
liter and weighs 1 kilogram. And 
1 cubic meter of water is 1,000 
liters (1 kiloliter) and weighs 1,000 
kilograms or 1 metric ton. 

Compare this with our system 
in which 1 cubic foot of water 
measured 7.480 United States gal- 
lons, or 6.231 imperial (British) 
gallons, or 62.42 pounds avoirdu- 
pois; and 1 United States quart 
of water: equals 57.75 cubic inches 
and weighs 2.083 pounds avoirdu- 
pois at 35.8° Fahrenheit. 


destroyed many _ other 
things. But it never in- 
augurated a greater and wiser re- 
form than the Metric System. Its 
unit of length, the meter, based 
upon the one-ten-millionth part of 
the quadrant of the terrestrial 
meridian running through Paris 
and Barcelona, has been adopted 
or accepted by every nation in the 
world. A slight difference in the 
total is almost infinitesimal. In 
Sévres, whence, on the one side, 
come the exquisite products of 
French artistic skill in porcelain; 
on the other, is the scientific wand 
that rules the modern world—the 
platinum-iridium meter bar and 
kilogram weight of the Interna- 
tional Bureau of Weights and 
Measures. Their duplicates are in 
the archives of every Government. 
Their principles are law for every 
nation. Talleyrand stands as the 
(Continued on page 473) 














This is the house that Eddie Cantor bought with the money that his bank helped 
him to save 


First Prize Winner in 
Banking Service Contest 
(Continued from page 438) 


What the bank has done for me 
I know from others that it has 
done for them, and we are not 
isolated cases but merely examples 
of the treatment accorded to every 
one who comes in contact with 
that company. 

I would be the happiest man liv- 
ing if I could win a prize, and you, 
Mr. Editor, know it is not for 


SPA 


A RE you remembering - always 

that there is magic in your 
thinking? Every day you are helping 
to create the world you live in by the 
thinking you do. Your own face is 
being changed by the thoughts that 
flit through your mind. If your 
thinking is beautiful there is a beauty 
in your face that has been created by 
that thinking. Just believe that there 
is truth in T. Morris Longstreth’s 
verses : 


If you aspiring dream one steadfast dream, 
Smile but one smile of daring in the face 
Of stubborn nature, henceforth there will 
seem 
New powers on earth, and everywhere 
new grace. 


For dreams are seeds sown in an obdurate 
clay, 
Resistless tendrils breaking its duress 
To seek a light still fairer than our day 
And flower within a heart else flowerless. 


Think for a moment about men 
and women of your own acquaintance 
who have been blessed with one 
steadfast dream. Has it not left its 
mark upon their faces? Have not 


the ideas they entertained day after 
day manifested themselves in action 
or in material form? 


If as a child 





monetary reasons—that the $500 
would mean nothing to me, but 
because it would enable me to 
broadcast the wonderful humanity 
of this banking institution which 
makes it stand out from all others, 
so far as I am concerned, as a 
beacon light. 

As an actor who has traveled 
through all the principal cities of 
the country during the twelve 
years of my professional life, I 
have visited so many banks that 
I cannot count them, nearly always 
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with the special purpose of buying 
drafts on New York banks, In very 
few, if any, of them have I found 
the warmth and friendship and 
personal interest that even ap- 
proaches the human service ren- 
dered by the Manufacturers Trust 


. Company—my bank. 


From time to time I have read 
in the Quarterly Bulletin of the 
Manufacturers Trust Company re- 
prints from “Forbes,” and I have 
learned to have a high respect for 


- it as an exceptional publication, 


and I want to compliment you for 
this constructive effort. Your 
publication is apparently widely 
read by the officers of the Manu- 
facturers Trust Company, for on 
several occasions copies have been 
forwarded to me with special ar- 
ticles marked, and I have noticed 
a great number of biographical 
sketches appearing therein. You 
have, in my opinion, overlooked 
a great bet in the president of my 
bank and I would suggest, from 
what I know about the man, that 
the printing of his biography in 
your publication would be as in- 
spiring as any that have gone be- 
fore. 

Now, Mr. Editor and Judges, you 
have read my story and reverting 
to my opening sentence, I would 
like to be shown the name of an 
institution excelling mine in in- 
dividual and community service. 


R K S From — 


you believed in fairies, you should 

have no trouble in believing now in 

the beautiful magic of good thoughts. 
* * * 


Some man who has lived long 
enough to acquire much wisdom 
says, “Dissipation is a pygmy com- 
pared to overeating, lack of exer- 
cise, irregularities of sleep, work, 
and play.” 

-. * * 

Some man in public life said re- 
cently that he never attacked an 
opponent no matter how fierce the 
political quarrel becomes nor how 
many lies are circulated about him. 

“T never attack an opponent,” he 
says. “I describe him.” 

Then he goes on and says: “If 
you attack a man (or a company or 
a service) others may or may not 
believe you. If you merely describe 
him, and make that description 
accurate, common sense will know 
that it is accurate, and your purpose 
to give facts is accomplished.” 

This is a good thing for men in all 
walks of life to remember. They 
also want to remember that, nine 
times out of ten, it is a waste of both 
time and energy to describe a com- 


petitor or an opponent in detail. 

Such description oftentimes turns 
cut to be good advertising for the 
other fellow. 

The best way to beat an opponent 
is to concentrate upon your own 
game, whatever it is. 

x *k * 


They say that in China it is the 
peculiar psychology of the Chinese 
trader that, as soon as he discovers 
that his prospective customer 
wishes to buy in quantity, he 
raises the price instead of offering 
a discount. 

Recently an American rug buyer 
had great difficulty in explaining 
to his home office that, while he 
could purchase one rug in Peking 
for $100, as soon as he placed an 
order for a hundred rugs, the price 
advanced to $125. 

This way of doing business may 
seem queer to us, but it does not 
seem queer to the Chinese. It 
seems perfectly natural to them. 

Perhaps, when they get into the 
quantity production business and 
get into the habit of using auto- 
matic machinery, they’ll adopt our 
methods. 
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“| The Real Silk 
- | Hosiery Mills 


wanted this 
information — 


“— © 
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| Sales made by 
each salesman 


Sales of each 
size of hose 





A corner of the Real Silk Hosiery Mills office at Indianapolis, Ind. 


: Sales of each color 


HIS information was at first secured by three clerks who spent their 

entire time classifying records from salesmen’s reports. Each re- 

port was handled forty times and results were inaccurate. The finished 
summary was delayed and overtime work was often necessary. 


Nine months ago a specially built National Accounting Machine was 
installed in this office. As a result— 


Two clerks have been released for other work. 
Results are accurate and reports are always out on time. 


With the increase in business four clerks would be required to handle 
the work being done by one operator and the machine. 


This is just one instance in which the National Accounting Machine 
has successfully met a difficult accounting problem. It has produced 
equally good results on expense and purchase analysis, cost analysis, 
inventory work, and in fact wherever the adding and classifying of 
figures is required. A wire or letter to our Accounting Machine 
Division at Dayton will bring complete information. 





THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY 
DAYTON, OHIO 


Mention of “Forbes” insures good service 





cities Forecast 1924 Outlook | » 


Majority of Business Men Are Optimistic—Many Endorse 
Secretary Mellon’s Tax Proposals 


“Zs, ORBES” has gathered 

from many sources a 

greater number of busi- 
ness forecasts by responsible 
authorities than can be found in 
any other publication. To save 
the tume of busy business men— 
an object we constantly have in 
view—only the key sentence, or 
Sentences — from each man’s 
proguostications is given. 


President Coolidge: The nation 
has made a record of gratifying 
accomplishments. There is every 
reason to believe that advance- 
ment will continue in the 
coming months. 


of American transportation indus- 
try. 

J. Ogden Armour, packer: The 
harvest has been bountiful; the na- 
tion has been at work. I regard 
the outlook as very promising. 

Thomas E. Wilson, Chicago 
packer: Gocd business will pre- 
vail this year, provided business 
men give it an opportunity. 

Charles M. Schwab, chairman 
Bethlehem Steel Corp.: It is 
my opinion that a great deal of 
production this year will be 
necessary to take care of our 
current needs, to fil the many 


power is the most potent factor in 
our national well-being. 

James A. Farrell, president 
United States Steel Corp.: With 
sO many uncertain elements in the 
situation and allowing for the 
many changes even now taking 
place it is difficult to predict the 
course of American foreign trade 
in 1924. Prospects for a slow but 
steady gain in overseas business 
during the new year are good. 
There is nothing in sight to make 
us believe any unwarranted expan- 
sion is imminent in this country’s 
business, nor is such a condition 
likely to occur in our for- 
eign trade. Pending Eu- 








Secretary of the Treas- 
ury Mellon: I am con- 
vinced that, if the tax pro- 
posals are enacted into law 
and the sound policy of re- 
trenchment in expendi- 
tures is continued, the 
coming year will witness a 
steady improvement in the 
favorable conditions which 
have already begun to 
make themselves felt, and 
this country will enjoy 
prosperity for 1924. 

Secretary of Commerce 
Hoover: The economic 
outlook for our own coun- 
try for the next year is 
bright. In general, the 
world situation is hopeful. 

James Speyer, interna- 
tional banker: I am con- 
fident that, occasional signs 
notwithstanding, we will, 
under the competent and 
wise leadership of: our 
President, become and re- 
main the great creditor 
nation of the world, in 
more ways than one— 
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Dx Mellon reports, 


National Treasury Is In 
Excellent Shape 


the year,” 


has 








basis 





This has 


Secretary Mellon 


refunding of 


Secretary 
“the Treasury 
completed the 
refunding of the 
$7,500,000,000 of the 
short-dated debt on 
a strict investment 
and without 
disturbance to busi- 
ness or a strain on 
the financial market. 
included 
the completion of the 
the 
Victory loan, aggregating over $4,050,- 
000,000, and the retirement of over $500,- 
000,000 of War Saving certificates. 
year just closed has also witnessed the 
funding of the debt owed to this coun- 
try by Great Britain into bonds aggre- 
gating $4,600,000,000, with satisfactory 
arrangements for their gradual retire- 
ment.” 


The 


rope’s progress toward 
economic recovery we 
should seek to establish a 
more permanent position 
in other markets to absorb 
our. surplus production. 
Markets heretofore _ re- 
garded as “secondary” 
should be zealously culti- 
vated and expanded both 
for exports and imports. 
Charles H. Sabin, chair- 
man Guaranty Trust Com- 
pany of New York: The 
business situation at the 
beginning of the new year 
is characterized by a gen- 
erally more confident atti- 
tude than prevailed six 
months ago. The special 
stimulus to general busi- 
ness exercised by the rail- 
road @evelopment program 
and the record activity in 
the construction and auto- 
mobile industries con- 
tinues. In each of these 
great branches of business 
continuing high levels of 
activity are in prospect. 














“with malice towards none, 
with charity for all.” 
Judge Gary, chairman of the 
United States Steel Corporation: 
I look for business to be better in 
1924. There are no limits to the 
possibility of industry and business 
in this country. American pros- 
perity has by no means touched 
the high-water mark. 
‘ Daniel J. Willard, president of 
Baltimore & Ohio: I am highly 
encouraged by the 1924 prospects 
for the railroads. I do _ not, 
however, expect freight tonnage 
to equal that of 1923—the record 


empty shelves of our ware- 
houses, and to handle the re- 
quirements of our foreign neigh- 
bors. 

Samuel Gompers, president 
American Federation of Labor: 
There is small reason to expect 
for America anything but a better 
day in 1924. The purchasing power 
of the masses of our people is 
greater to-day than ever in our 
history. The demands upon our 
productive machinery are conse- 
quently greater. Purchasing 


And this fact is indicative 
of the strength of the fac- 
tors making for a sustained high 
rate of general production in com- 
ing months. 

David R. Forgan, president Na- 
tional City Bank of Chicago: On 
the whole, results for 1923, both 
in industrial and financial lines, 
have been fairly satisfactory, and 
I do not see any reason why pres- 
ent conditions, with some improve- 
ment, should not obtain in the year 
1924. 

Alfred R. Sloan, Jr., 


president 
General Motors Corp.: 


I cannot 
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Then, a tug of war — 
9 © 


now, a “reel Job 






HEAVE, HO! In the old days, from eight 
to sixteen men were needed in the factory 
to pull a single telephone cable core into 
soldered together, 









lead pipes—which, 
formed the sheath. 





HE pictures show the old and 

the new way, as applied to two 
manufacturing processes of many 
thousands in our factory. 




















Better work, quicker work, and yet 
with fewer men needed for each job— 
progress like this marks the history of 
Western Electric as a maker of tele- 
phones. 


Improvements of this kind have 
made possible lower costs of manufac- 
tureand vastly increased production, and 
here you have two reasons for the 
vast number of telephones in 
the United States—more than 















HOW IT’S DONE 
TODAY. Now two 
men, ¢ perating this 


peta S, can cover 4 

more cable than the in all the rest of the world. 
sixte did the old 

way — and what's j 
more, they do it 

Souter. 








MOLDING TRANS- 
MITTER FACES the 
old way. Another case 
of many men producing 
a small output—with 
much of it failing to 
meet the high standard 
required. 






THE TRANSMITTER 
FACE TODAY. One man 
produces more than the 
crew of yesterday, and 
with a far higher per- 
centage of perfect pieces. 














EQUIPMENT 
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see any fundamental reason why 
1924 should not be at least a sat- 
isfactory business year and I can 
see many reasons why it ought to 
be an exceedingly good year. Tak- 
ing it all in all, I am optimistic as 
to the outlook for 1924, but believe 
that caution should be exercised 
and especially large enterprises 
should watch their position care- 
fully. Probably that pertains at 
all times, but I believe it especially 
applies to the forthcoming year. 

Julius Krittschnitt, chairman ex- 
ecutive committee of the Southern 
Pacific Railroad: If by mischiev- 
ous tinkering with it the poli- 
ticians do not destroy the progress 
already made, and do 


largely upon the extent to which 
we adjust ourselves to the fact 
that with the war a new industrial 
era began. We cannot measure 
things by old standards. We must 
restudy our data in view of new 
sets of conditions. There is, I be- 
lieve, no longer any basis for the 
expectation that we shall drop 
back into our former wage rates, 
commodity prices or international 
trade conditions. This is all with 
reference to the present and the 
immediate future. For the long 
look ahead I believe that there 
never has been a time when the 
prospects of prosperity for all of 
the people of this country were as 
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this new optimism will not prove 
to be justified. 

National City Bank, New York: 
If we will be satisfied with steady 
business, without a boom, there is 
good reason to expect that our 
hopes will be gratified in 1924. 

Thomas May, president of May 
Department Stores: Retail trade 
for 1924 will greatly exceed that 
of 1923, which was twenty to 
twenty-five per cent better than 
in 1922. 

Festus J. Wade, banker: [| 
am an optimist. Reduce taxes. 
Leave the Transportation Act and 
Federal Reserve system alone. 

Alfred Reeves, general manager 





not enact other laws 





requiring new adjust- 
ments by the railroads, 
we believe that the end 
of the railroad problem 
will have been seen be- 
fore the end of 1924. 
John W. Prentiss, 
president Investment 
Bankers’ Association 
of America: Prosper- 
ity for 1924 is assured 
if Secretary Mellon’s 
tax reduction program 
is adopted. The plan is 
beneficial to all, in- 
jurious to none. It will 
direct a flow of capital 
from dead investments 
to live industry. It is 
an insurance again un- 
employment. It will 
bring greater prosper- 
ity to the farmer, to 
the laborer, to the rail- 
road man, to the doctor 
and to the banker. In 
short, it will help us all. 
Irving T. Bush, pres- 
ident Chamber of Com- 
merce of New York: 
prospects for 1924 are 
better to-day than they 
were six months ago. 
I do not look for any- 
thing in the nature of 
a boom, but I believe 
business conditions will 








earnest men. 


We Are Not Going to the Dogs 


“cy 7 ARIOUS conditions, 


agreeable,” said Howard Elliott, presi- 
dent of the Northern Pacific Railroad, in a 
speech before the Harvard Club of New York. 
“They call for the attention of thoughtful, 
My own feeling is that measured 
by the life of nations, and the fact that 99 per 
cent. of our people when aroused are conserva- 
tive and law-abiding, these troubles and prob- 
lems will be overcome in a shorter time than 
the pessimists, 
trouble-makers, 
demagogues think. We will then march on to 
a higher and better state of human society with 
more constructive relations established between 
the nations of the world. I commend to some 
of these ‘doubting Thomases’ this bit of dog- of 
gerel which I read a few years ago: 


the political 


the parlor’ theorists 


My grandpa notes the world’s worn cogs 
And says we're going to the dogs. 
His grand-dad in his house of logs, 
Swore things were going to the dogs. 
His dad among the Flemish bogs, 
Vowed things were going to the dogs. 
The caveman in his queer skin togs, 
Said things were going to the dogs. 
But this is what I wish to state— 
The dogs have had an awful wait. 


“We are not going to the dogs, and I predict 
that the next twenty-five, fifty and seventy-five 
years will be the most wonderful period of the 
world and the most glorious in the progress and 
history of the United States.” 


situations and 
problems are complicated and dis- 


‘doctors’ 


National Automobile 
Chamber of Com- 
merce: Everything 


considered, the auto- 
motive industry is 
looking forward to an- 
other prosperous year. 

So far as can be seen at 

this time there is no 
reason to believe that 
production and_ sales 
will not be fully up to 
the high record of 
1923. 

Louis G. Kaufman, 
president Chatham & 
Phenix National Bank 
of New York: We have 
had reasonable pros- 
perity and can look 
forward with confi- 
dence to a repetition 
such conditions 
through 1924. 

Leonard P. Ayres, 
vice-president Cle ve- 
land Trust Co.: The 
present prospects are 
that 1924 will be a year 
of slower business than 
1923, but not in any 
true sense a depression 
year. It promises to 
be a year of severe 
competition, a buyer’s 
year rather than a sell- 
er’s year, a period of 
narrower profit mar- 
gins, and of increased 


and 
and 














continue steady, with 
some _ improvement 
during the first half of 1924. That 
is as far as anyone can look ahead 
under present world conditions. 
While there is serious depression 
among the one-crop farmers of the 
Northwest, agriculture as a whole 
will receive substantially more this 
year than in 1922. The farmer is 
learning to diversify his crops and 
not to depend too much upon 
staples the price of which is de- 
termined by a market outside of 
the United States. 

H. B. Thayer, president Ameri- 
can Telephone & Telegraph Co.: 
To my mind prosperity depends 


bright as they are at this time. 

Homer Miller, president Iowa 
National Bank: The 1924 outlook 
is favorable. Merchants are buy- 
ing sparingly and there is no infla- 
tion. That augurs well for pros- 
perity. 

W. C. Teagle, president Standard 
Oil Company (N. J.): If new pro- 
duction does not upset this esti- 
mate, there should be a movement 
of storage oil into consumption 
the latter half of next year. There 
has been a decided lift in sentiment 
apparent in the last fortnight, and 
so far I see no reason to think that 


efficiency. It promises 
to come in with a slight 
industrial decline, and to go out 
with a general recovery. 

Charles Hayden, chairman Fi- 
nance Committee, Kennecott Cop- 
per Corp.: Considering the condi- 
tions that have prevailed over all 
of last year and that the foreign 
demand for our copper has taken 
836,000,000 pounds of the metal, 
representing 36 per cent. of the en- 
tire production, it will readily be 
seen that there are great possibili- 
ties in the future, not only as to 
copper demand but as to price. 

Robert F. Maddox, president 

(Continued on page 460) 
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your financial facilities 


Ow 


Your telephone links you with nation-wide service. 


Similarly, Bankers Trust Company connects you finan- 
cially with world-wide facilities. 


Its service will fit your requirements, ranging from a 


personal account, investment and trust facilities, and on 


oo Vrs Se OO 


up to complete banking machinery to meet every com- 


mercial need at home or all over the world. 


BANKERS [| RUST 
COMPANY 


Ss PT we eee UtlC COD 


Downtown Office: Fifth Avenue Office: Fifty-seventh Street Office: 
16 Wall Street at 42nd Street at Madison Avenue 
Paris Offices 


3 & 5 Place Vendome 
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The Man Who Builds the Car That “Never Wears Out” 


(Continued from page 441) 


interested in the promotion of an 
electric car. Mr. Johnson was quick 
to see the advantages from a stand- 
point of power and speed which were 
possible with the gasoline car, and, 
quickly abandoning his other project, 
he joined with Rolls and Royce in 
an effort to put the new car on the 
market. 

At first the cars were built very 
slowly under the remarkable price 
plan of “we will have to charge you 
in proportion to what it costs us to 
build the car.” But some of these 
early cars were still doing trucking 
service at the Royce plant at the out- 
break of the war. They were two- 
cylinder cars of ten horsepower, with 
somewhat irregular fittings; but the 
fundamentals were all there, and 
from the first car built there was 
never any question of reliability. 

In 1905 the little company, which 
now included Royce, Rolls, and 
Johnson, was incorporated with a 
capitalization of £160,000. They 
built two-, three-, and four-cylinder 
cars from Mr. Royce’s designs. In 
1906 a six-cylinder car was built, and 
soon after the eight-cylinder “vees” 
were constructed. The eight-cylinder 
“vee” was designed to allow the 
driver to sit above the engine, and 
so shorten the chassis for town work, 
but was later abandoned for the six, 
which is now the standard equipment 
of the car. 


Invade American Market 


As was natural with any new in- 
vention or design, the car first had 
to go out and “win its spurs.” In 
Europe this consists of trials rather 
than merely race-track records. 
Organized reliability trials are given 
to accredited cars, and points are 
awarded for reliability, speed, fuel 
consumption, and hill climbing. 
These tests are constructive means 
of greater development, and keep 
before the minds of manufacturers 
and engineers such vital factors as 
fuel economy, brake design, low oil 
consumption, adequate radiating sur- 
face, performance on low gears, 
transmission efficiency, and other 
such technical points as would not 
be taken under consideration if speed 
tests were used as a criterion. 

Although the car came out of these 
tests with flying colors Royce was 
still unsatisfied. He had a test 
stretch constructed which was full of 
bumps, and here he tried out his cars 
until the strain became too great for 
the drivers. Later on this test was 
made stationary, and no car was con- 
sidered satisfactory unless it could 
bump over these terrific bumps for 
a long period without the slightest 
injury or loosening of bolts. 





So much for the development of 
the car in England. 

By the time the war broke out the 
company was well on its feet. The 
lurid interlude of four years may or 
may not have done much in the car’s 
development, but it broadened the 
scope of the company, and forced it 
into new territory and new activities. 
Work on the passenger cars neces- 
sarily stopped, and all labor was con- 
centrated on aero engines, which 
were the demand of the hour. Aero 
engines in 1914 were in the same 
class as automobiles in 1900; the 
groundwork was laid but the details 
were defective. One class sacrificed 
reliability to weight and the other 
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original designs of chassis construc- 
tion were all strictly adhered to in 
the American car, but certain body 
designs were originated for the 
American trade. The plant at 
Springfield, Mass., was fitted up for 
construction purposes, and the Rolls- 
Royce had a new birth in the country 
of its adoption. English engineers 
were sent over from the Derby plant 
in order that the American car might 
follow the English model in every de- 
tail of construction and design. 
Maurice Olley, an engineer who had 
worked with Mr. Royce from the 
early days of the car, was made re- 
sponsible for engineering; George 
Bagnall was sent from the Derby 





iladions view of the American works of the Rolls-Royce Company, at iedatad, 


Mass. 


L. F. Belnap (insert) is president of the American company. To his 


sound judgment, keen analysis and broad direction is due much of the commer- 
cial success of the car in this country. 


class sacrificed weight to reliability. 
Even engineering opinion on specifi- 
cations was divided. Desirable power 
was estimated all the way from 150 to 
230 H.P:; propeller speed require- 
ments ran from 1,000 to 1,200; and 
mounting requirements  vacillated 
continually. When the engine became 
more or less standardized demand 
was so heavy that it was impossible 
for the plant to make them in suffi- 
cient quantity, and in 1917 American 
firms were called on to make certain 
parts. This work was handled so 
successfully and so satisfactorily to 
al! concerned that at the close of the 
war it was decided to start the build- 
ing of the car in this country. 

The company already had its con- 
tracts. It knew to whom it could 
look for the highest grade of ma- 
terials, the highest standards, and the 
most accurate’: work. American re- 
quirements in cars were in a class by 
themselves. It was a new field, bet- 
ter served by local building. The 


plant to take charge of the shops, and 
a sales department was organized 
under the leadership of S. de B. Keim. 

For a time the little company was 
handled from the English office, but 
its rapid growth soon evidenced the 
need for a separate organization. L. 
J. Belnap, a man whose interests both 
in this country and in Canada gave 
him a peculiarly well balanced insight 
into conditions of both countries, was 
asked to accept the presidency, and 
consented. To his sound judgment, 
keen analysis, and broad direction is 
due much of the commercial success 
of the car in this country. Very 
early Mr. Belnap realized some of 
the handicaps under which foreign 
cars were struggling in this country. 
They are best expressed in his own 
words: 

“One reason for the difficulties 
encountered in marketing foreign 
cars in this country is due to the fact 
that some of them have been re- 

(Continued on page 465) 
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What do you know about 
Southern California Edison? 


Bankers, bond houses and brokers all over America are 
being asked this question. Here are the answers to some 
obvious inquiries: 


INVESTMENT 


Physical assets, October 31, 1923, $158,125,391.80—Capital Stock, 
$61,242,272.00—Bonds, $89,665,700.00—Total assets, $184,442,- 
423.11. 

EARNINGS 


Gross revenue 1922, $16,982,225.75—1923 (Nov. and Dec. est.), 
$20,150,000.00. Net earnings for 12 months ending October 31, 
1923, are 2.28 times bond interest charged against operations. 


RESOURCES 


Valuable water rights, principally on the San Joaquin River and the 
Kern River, now furnishing 376,600 horsepower—capable of being 
developed to supply over 1,500,000 horsepower. Steam plant 
auxiliaries furnish 127,100 horsepower. 


MARKET 


Supplies 312 cities, towns and intervening rural territory of ten 
counties of Southern and Central California, with an area of 55,000 
square miles and a population of 2,000,000. This is one of the most 
highly electrified districts in the world. 


STATE REGULATION 


Every phase of the Company’s business is regulated by the Railroad 
Commission of the State of California, assuring full protection to 
the investor and reasonable rates to the consumer. 


PUBLIC RELATIONS 


Owned by 66,000 STOCKHOLDERS, 90 per cent of whom live in 
the territory served. Over 4,000 of its employes own $6,000,000 of 
the Company’s common stock. 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA EDISON COMPANY 


LOS ANGELES 
OWNED BY THOSE IT SERVES 
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Business 
in 
1924. 


Today you are making 
decisions which are cer- 
tain to have an impor- 
tant bearing on what 
your concern will make 
or lose during the com- 
ing year. 


Will business be 
prosperous and move 
forward to higher levels 
during the months 
ahead? Or is a major 
downward movement 
of industrial activity 
and commodity prices 
in prospect? 

A carefully prepared 
survey of current busi- 
ness conditions, includ- 
ing a forecast of the 
probable course of busi- 
ness and commodity 
prices for the first half 
of 1924, is presented in 
a recent bulletin. of the 
Harvard Economic 
Service. 


Executives can secure 
a copy of this report 
by addressing 


Harvard University 
Committee on 
Economic Research 


14 Abbot Building 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 
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(Continued from page 429) 


sustaining factor throughout the year. 

Unless something wholly unforeseen 
occurs, the oil industry, now one of the 
first magnitude, will rise from the slough 
of despond and play in an important 
part in helping general business condi- 
tions. Indeed, we may witness sensa- 
tional developments in this quarter. 

These and other developments should 
mean broader consumption of copper 
and at least some moderate recovery in 
price. 

The automobile boom is viewed with 
misgiving by some, who ask whether 
the country can again this year absorb 
4,000,000 cars. One factor to be con- 
sidered is this: With 14,500,000 motor 
vehicles now in use, replacement alone 
will go far towards maintaining produc- 
tion. Moreover, it is not unreasonable 
to figure upon exports considerably in 
excess of the 8 per cent. shipped last year. 

Roadbuilding, notwithstanding cries 
that it has been overdone in certain 
states, is still only in its early stages, 
taking the country as a whole. The 
Federal assistance now extended is 
calculated to insure a continuance of a 
substantial roadbuilding program. 

The cost of living is on about the 
same level as a year ago, whereas wages 
are now on a higher average level. The 
likelihood is, therefore, that once the 
bituminous coal negotiations are con- 
cluded, we should not be afflicted by 
serious strikes—unless, which is un- 
likely, a fresh inflation spree be started. 

We are entering a presidential year, 
of course. But there is little to fore- 


shadow disturbance to business. The 
Hiram Johnson noise is expected to 
fizzle out, and a contest between, say, 
President Coolidge and Senator Under- 
wood or William G. McAdoo would 
not throw the country into turmoil, 
Meanwhile, very little hurtful legisla- 
tion is likely to receive the President's 
signature. Public sentiment unques- 
tionably favors tax reduction, ‘while the 
bonus agitation seems to be receding 
rather than advancing. 

What of securities? First, assuming 
that there will be no business boom, 
but normally satisfactory activity, good 
bonds should fare well. Many trust- 
worthy stocks are on an attractive in- 
vestment basis. Should widespread 
public buying rise at any time during 
the year, quotations might easily ad- 
vance materially. The security markets, 
in short, are on a safe, not a dangerous, 
level. 

In the last issue of “Forbes” the chief 
arguments of the pessimists were pre- 
sented. As always, the outlook is not 
cloudless. 

On the whole, however, the striking 
of a favorable balance is warranted. 
Nothing savoring of a boom is fore 
shadowed—or desired. But if bankers, 
business men and labor leaders exercise 
as much commonsense as has been exer- 
cised since the last flare-up was quashed 
early last year, and if disturbers in 
Congress can be effectively checked, 
then 1924 should witness satisfactory 
business and practically full employ- 
ment for labor at remunerative wages. 


Leaders Forecast 1924 Outlook 


(Continued from page 456) 


Atlanta National Bank: There is every 
reason to believe that general business 
activities will continue in the South dur- 
ing 1924. 

Robert Wardrop, chairman First 
National Bank of Pittsburg: There 
does not appear to be any solid founda- 
tion upon which to build expectations 
for new records being set in the matter 
of volume of output and sales. 

John E. Edgerton, president National 
Association of Manufacturers: Indus- 
try, so far as the outlook for 1924 is 
concerned, has assumed a position of 
optimistic, watchful waiting. Its atten- 
tion is focussed upon Congress and Con- 
gress holds the balance wheel of pros- 
perity in its hands with respect to the 
near future. As Congress leads so the 
industrial and business nation will 
follow. 

John R. Morron, 
Portland Cement Co.: 
prosperous year in 1924. 

Albert Strauss, formerly vice-presi- 
dent of Federal Reserve Board: I ex- 
pect that business in 1924 will be not 
less active than in 1923, with chances 


president Atlas 
I prophesy a 


favoring somewhat greater activity. 

Prof. E. W. Kemmerer, Department 
of Economics, Princeton University: 
In my judgment we have about reached 
the top of the present business cycle 
and the curve of business activity will 
decline somewhat before the end of the 
year 1924, 

George W. Norris, Governor Federal 
Reserve Bank of Philadelphia: I see 
no reason why a high rate of general 
business activity should not persist 
through at least the first half of 1924. 

James. A. Campbell, president 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co.: I am 
convinced that the business outlook for 
next year is promising. I look for in- 
creased demand for steel products, and 
the greater volume of business will have 
a tendency to stabilize values. 

Chauncey M. Depew, former United 
States Senator: My conclusion is that 
1924 will be the best year since the war. 

Lewis L. Clarke, president American 
Exchange National Bank, New York: 
The foreign situation seems to be shap- 
ing up more satisfactorily than for some 
time past. I do not see anything in the 
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1924 picture to frighten the stout- 

hearted. Business is good. Let us take 

a hitch in our belt and keep it so. 
James B. Clews: With respect to the 


te i 
year just ushered in it can be said that 1 OY O 
it starts under auspicious conditions, 
and while there is no expectation that @ 
B it will be what is termed a “boom year” 
there is strong reason for believing that o 


the final results will be quite as favor- 
able as the one which has just passed 


é 
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HE NEXT 12 months will witness many changes— 


é into history. 
6 E. H. Huxley, president U. S. Rubber import A na 
‘ Export Association: The United States yin “ge 9 ~~ > fundamental conditions — 
- begins the new year with elements of 8g at wl timately effect every business 
1 promise that may make this the most Y . 
prosperous one of the past four years, our progress, businesswise and ‘ 
: ‘ - our 
at home if not abroad. This domestic largely upon how yes anoet hese — sia a depend 


prosperity is sure to be felt in our for- 
eign trade, and that foreign trade is 


| sure to look not only to Europe but to If you anticipa ‘. 
other Seda. th y Il poe them accurately and plan accordingly 
ey will spell opportunity and increased fi 
. hal ¢ profits. If you 
Looks for Large Railroad Purchases mis-judge these changes in 
Robert P. Lamont, president Ameri- the trend of prices, wages 
can Steel Foundries Co.: Believing sales possibilities ond dit 
that our people will be generally em- condies credit 
ployed throughout 1924 at good wages itions, and are caught come 
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Odd Lots 


give unusual diversifica- 
tion and offer a higher 
degree of safety in your 
investments. 


Our booklet explaining 
the many advantages of 
dealing in Odd Lots 
sent upon request. 
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100 Share Lots 
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A QUESTION 
ANSWERED 


You should be familiar 
with the system of the 
New York Stock Ex- 
change for facilitating 
transactions. 














We have prepared a 12- 
page illustrated booklet 
which explains just how 
orders are received and 
executed. 


Sent free on request 
Ask for J 


We specialize in Odd Lot 
orders for any listed securi- 
ties—small purchases receive 
the same careful attention 
as large orders. 
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Stock Market Outlook 


Wall Street Begins to Discount Tax Reduction 
Program—Outlook for 1924 


By J. G. Donley, Jr. 





ECOVERING sooner than was to 
be expected from its temporary 
halt and reaction of two points, the 
market has made a new top, the 50- 
stock average touching the round fig- 
ure 85, only two points under the high 
level of the rally of last June. The 
June high is likely to be the next inter- 
esting test point in the upward move- 
ment; for, going through that point, 
there would seem to be nothing to pre- 
vent recurrence of the high levels of 
last March. 

Beginning a forecast of the probable 
speculative movements of 1924 with the 
present position and temper of the mar- 
ket, one or two things are apparent. 
First, the persistent strength of the 
market, during the usually dull and re- 
actionary holiday season and after the 
beginning of the new year, indicates 
rather clearly that large speculative in- 
terests, having started the ball rolling 
intend to keep it on the move. And 
nothing creates or holds public con- 
fidence more strongly than a market 
that moves and keeps on moving. 

Perhaps back of this well-sustained 
character of the market there lies one of 
the factors with which important finan- 
cial interests are most concerned; that 
is, the necessity off extensive railroad 
financing if the ambitious merger and 
expansion and improvement programs 
are to go through this year. 

The second thing that seems to be ap- 
parent from the current action of the 
market is that Wall Street, working 
whenever possible six months or so in 
advance, is already preparing to dis- 
count the adoption of Secretary Mellon’s 
tax reduction program in slightly 
amended form, without a bonus rider. 
And there is justification for such ac- 
tion in the news that is coming out of 
Washington and in the evidence of na- 
tionwide support. 

The other factors of greatest import- 


SEP 


ance to one who is trying to look ahead 
for a whole year in the stock market 
are—as the writer sees them—the prob- 
able expenditures of our “primary pur- 
chasers,” such as the building industry, 
the railroads, the public utilities, and 
many growing concerns whose increas- 
ing demands for materials and produc- 
ers’ goods from year to year set the pace 
of national growth. From all indica- 
tions the building industry will spend 
four or five billions, the railroads will 
spend a round billion, and the public 
utilities close to a billion in 1924. These 
expenditures passed on in wages will 
create a broad demand for consumers’ 
goods from our big army of “secondary 
purchasers” which will keep the automo- 
bile, the textile, the clothing, the shoe, 
the jewelry, and the candy factories 
busy. 

Insofar as the general business out- 
look is concerned it is much more im- 
portant to know that the building, the 
railroad, and the public utility programs 
of expansion are to be continued through 
1924 than to know that taxes are to be 
reduced. Tax reductions will not aid 
business so much through actual sav- 
ings on lowered levies as through the 
return of capital to productive channels 
—and this latter process may well be a 
slow one. 

_ The 1924 outlook is, then, for a mar- 
ket buoyed up in the early months of 
the year by prospects of tax reductions, 
for a _market sustained and perhaps 
given its directional force later on by 
great financial and merger activities in 
the railroads. And before the tax re- 
duction influence is lost.to the market 
there will probably be popular response 
to the argument that such action is 
more favorable to the rails and public 
utilities than to the industrials because 
it will tend to cheapen the cost of 
money to these two great industries 


(Continued on page 464) 
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The facts affecting the 
investment standing of 
| the Underlying Bonds 
of the 


New York City 
Public Utilities 


are completely avail- 
able only to the 
specialist. 


Inquiries Invited 


W™ Carnegie Ewen 
Investment Securities 
2 Wall Street New York 
Telephone Rector 32734 























Drifting With 


Financial Currents 


The progress of business 
prosperity may be compared 
to a stream of many cur- 
rents with its eddies, back- 
waters and shoals. The in- 
vestor whose financial bark 
is allowed to drift is in a 
dangerous position. 


Moody’s Investors Service 
will help you trim your sails 
and steer clear of hidden 
reefs. Weaknesses in finan- 
cial structure are not always 
apparent on the surface. 


We are effectively serving 
individual investors, business 
men, banks and other finan- 
cial institutions in every 
section of the country. We 
can serve you, too—and for 
a fraction of the cost of one 
financial mis-step. 


MOODY’S 


INVESTORS SERVICE 


JOHN MOODY, President 


35 Nassau Street New York 
Beston Philadelphia Chicage Les Angeles 
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Leaders Forecast 1924 


Outlook 
(Continued from page 461) 


lack of business confidence for this 
policy makes for safety under prevail- 
ing high costs. 

James B. Forgan, chairman First Na- 
tional Bank of Chicago: If our present 
banking system is not made the football 
of politics, we may look forward with 
considerable confidence into the future. 

Walter W. Head, president American 
Bankers’ Association: Looking for- 
ward to the new year, there is no reason 
to fear an interruption of the normal 
processes of production, but the real 
problem which impels caution in mak- 
ing a forecast is the restoration of a 
normal foreign market. This is neces- 
sary for the benefit of farmers who 
produce a surplus of raw materials, for 
the benefit of manufacturers and labor- 
ers who produce a surplus of manu- 
factured articles and for the benefit of 
all of us whose prosperity depends upon 
activity in industry and commerce. 

W. A. Rutherford, president Rubber 
Association of America: It is difficult 
for me to see how business men can be 
anything but optimistic as to the out- 
look for 1924. 

Secretary of Agriculture Wallace: 
The year 1924 comes with the promise 
of continued improvement in the mate- 
rial prosperity of the farmer, and the 
farmer continues to be the material and 
spiritual backbone of the nation. 


[About Important People 


The resignation of Sir Auckland 
Geddes and the appointment of Sir Esme 
Howard to succeed him as British Am- 
bassador at Washington were announced. 

Jackson E. Reynolds, president of the 
First National Bank of New York, was 
elected a director of the Delaware, 
Lackawanna & Western Railroad. 

Henry C. Hall of Colorado became 
chairman of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission on Jan. 1 for one year un- 
der the method of selecting the chairman 
by rotation. 

Raymond D. McGrath has been ad- 
mitted as a partner to Lazard Fréres of 
New York. 

Pynchon & Co. announce that Curtis 
A. McWhinney has been admitted to the 
firm as a general partner. 

H. M. Byllesby & Co. announce that 
L. Howard has been appointed assistant 
manager of their New York office, and 
H. K. Kirk, sales manager. 

L. M. Prince & Co. New York, an- 
nounce that William J. Rogers and Ed- 
ward P. Goldman have been admitted to 
the firm as general partners. 

The resignation of Arthur Sachs as a 
director of the Pierce Oil Corporation 
was made public. 

Frederick W. Stevens of Ann Arbor, 
Mich., has been elected president of the 
Michigan Trust Company. 

Charles W. Robie has been appointed 
a vice-president of the American Rail- 
way Express Company. 

President Coolidge has withdrawn the 
nomination of Edward P. Farley to be 
chairman of the U. S. Shipping Board 
and will permit him to resign the recess 
appointment he now holds. 

Jacques Weinberger will become chair- 
man of the Executive Committee of the 
California Petroleum Corp. 
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Southern Railway 


We have prepared an 
analysis which discusses 
in detail the properties, 
earnings and technical 
position in the present 
market of the stock of 
each of the above com- 
panies. 


We shall be pleased to send a 
copy of this analysis upon request. 
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Par Value..... $5,000 
Caest..... about $4,800 
AnnualIncome $310 


Send for this attractive 
selection of five bonds,— 
one real estate; one pub- 
lic utility; one railroad; 
ne corporation; one gov- 
ernment. 





Especially chosen for the 
investor seeking above- 
the-ordinary yield, safety, 
marketability and conve- 
nience from a diversified 
and well balanced list of 
bonds. 


Ask for List XK 37 
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January Investment Bulletin 
contains : 


A FORECAST 

FOR 1924 
Pointing out the bright 
prospects for some classes 
of securities —also indi- 
cating the favorable and 
unfavorable elements 
which may affect business 
én 1924. 

THE REASONS FOR 
LARGE MARKET VALUR 
APPRECIATION 
(Ranging from 25% to 
175% ) of a number of 
securities in 1923. The 
same reasons which will 
no doubt similarly affect 
many issues during 1924. 


Write for Bulletin F-412 


J.K. Rice, Jr. & Co. 


36 Wall Street New York 
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Every 


Bull Market 
Sets 


Danger Signals ! 


It is absolutely necessary to heed them 
—disastrous to run past. 


Thousands of investors buy stocks at 
favorable prices every year, but the 
large majority never reap the rewards 
simply because they don’t know when 


to sell. 
Time to Sell ? 


Yet, certain definite signals are set in 
every bull market as the selling level 
approaches. Successful investors must 
know how to read these signals. It is 
the most valuable knowledge they can 
possess. 


Let us tell you of the scientific methods 
by which we aid you to acquire and 
make use of such knowledge. It is 
described in our new FREE 24-page 
booklet which is filled with vitally in- 
teresting facts on successful investing. 


Simply ask for Booklet FM-19. 
American Institute of 
Finance 
141 Milk Street Boston, Mass. 
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Rails Have Inning? 


W ILL the rails have their inning in 
1924? Indications are that they 
will. There is a great deal of railroad 
financing to be done and some big 
merger deals are on the fire. When 
financing is done on a broad scale it is 
almost a necessity to maintain a strong 
securities market; and did any one ever 
hear of a merger going through with- 
out some interesting market pyrotech- 
nics in the course of which all those 
“hep” to what is going on have a chance 
to make a profit? In fact, stock market 
profits are often the oil that greases 
the merger wheels. And not the least 
reason for the belief that the railroad 
stocks will occupy the center of the 
stage before the end of 1924 is the indi- 
cation that many industrial stocks have 
just about discounted all that may be 
expected in the way of earnings and 
increased dividends for some time to 
come. Moreover, if the tax reduction 
program goes through, it will be much 
less expensive for the rails to do needed 
financing through the medium to which 
they are largely restricted by circum- 
stances; that is, taxable bonds. 


Copper Mergers? 


Copper merger talk is again going the 
rounds of Broad and Wall and Exchange 
Place. There is nothing new in it; but 
there is a new reason for it. High-cost 
producers have got to do something to 
place themselves on a more equable 
marketing basis with such low-cost 
producers as Cerro de Pasco and Chile. 
By those well informed on market con- 
ditions, a strong upturn in the copper 
metal is predicted in the near future, 
and this will likely stimulate the entire 
copper share list. 


Another Stock Dividend 


To a large bear contingent, Corn 
Products has proved a very costly short 
sale. The short interest in this stock 
was one of the largest in the market 
just before the rise began in Novem- 
ber. And, in fact, ever since the armis- 
tice Corn Products has been one of the 
worst pitfalls for the unwary short- 
seller operating on the theory—as most 
of them were—that the large earning 
power of this company was an outgrowth 
of war conditions and could not last. 
For 1923, Corn Products will probably 
again show earnings of $17 per common 
share; so that for the last six years 
it may be estimated that earnings have 
averaged $17 a share. The proposal to 
change the par of the common stock 
from $100 to $25 and to issue five shares 
of new $25-par stock for each old share 
will mean, in substance, a stock dividend 
of 25 per cent. While the scheme is 
still far from consummation, it has been 
generally assumed that the new stock 
will carry an annual dividend of $2, or 
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the equivalent of a $10 rate on the 
present stock which is now paying $6 
regularly and an extra of $3 annually. 
The shorts, therefore, have had to face 
the prospect of a stock dividend and an 
increase in cash payments. 


Record Steel Earner 


Preliminary estimates indicate that 
Sloss-Sheffield Steel & Iron will show 
the largest per share earnings of any 
listed steel stock for 1923. For the ten 
months ended with October 31, net pro- 
fits of $2,306,282 were shown, or the 
equivalent, after preferred dividends, 
to slightly more than $19 a share on the 
common stock. The last six months of 
the year have not been so good as the 
first half-year, but it is estimated that 
the final balance will be around $21 a 
share for the common stock, now selling 
around 60. Earning better than 30 per 
cent. on its selling price, Sloss-Sheffield 
looks like an attractive speculation. But 
Wall Street can’t quite forget the 1917 
debacle when the stock dropped 40 
points just after a _ well-tipped bull 
movement had nicely gotten under way. 
Forgetting the past, Sloss-Sheffield com- 
mon, backed by a strong financial posi- 
tion and with a bountiful year’s earn- 
ings in hand, is undoubtedly in a posiiton 
to pay something whenever the direc- 
tors see fit. And, since there is only 
$10,000,000 common outstanding, it has 
great speculative possibilities. 





Stock Market Outlook 
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which have always had to depend upon 
outside borrowed capital rather than 
upon surplus earnings for their pro- 
gressive expansion 

Going a bit further and risking a 
prediction that is admittedly a bit pre- 
mature, the writer ventures to say that 
Wall Street’s second thought on tax re- 
duction will not be entirely bullish and 
that this second thought will come from 
an application of the reverse of the ar- 
gument in favor of tax reduction, which 
has been that high taxes meant high 
prices, high wages, high cost of living. 
On second thought, shouldn’t lower 
taxes mean lower prices, lower wages 
and lower cost of living? 

Everybody knows that the country is 
not on a normal basis as to any of these 
things, and anything that promotes a 
change in the direction of normal is 
bound to be beneficial for all in the 
long run. But price reductions, no 
matter what the cause, have always 
been anathema to a bull market, and 
they have always had unpleasant conse- 
quences for the less favorably situated 
manufacturers and retailers in the world 
of business. 

Probable European developments in 
1924 and the course of domestic politics 
the writer will not attempt to guess. 






Dediis Wier. steve tcins oecraueanaal 
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The Man Who Builds the Car 


That “Never Wears Out” 
(Continued from page 458) 
vamped to meet trade demands in this 
country and are foreign in name only. 
We have felt that the reputation of our 
company was built on the car which was 
made in England and that it was not 
humanly possible for us to improve on it 
here in either construction or technical de- 
sign. The chassis built in America holds 
to the original in every respect with the 
exception of a few very minor differences. 
In order that there might be no distinction 
all drawings of the original car were 
brought over here together with a model 
of each part of the car. We do absolutely 
no designing in this country, all work of 
this character being handled by Mr. 
Royce himself. We merely reproduce his 

designs. 

“We are often asked whether we are 
able to obtain the same craftsmen type of 
workmen in this country as in England. 
The parts of our car are all hand-finished 
and require the most exact and painstak- 
ing labor. At first we brought over Eng- 
lish workmen who were familiar with Mr. 
Royce’s methods, but we find that the 
high grade American workman takes very 
kindly to this sort of fine labor. Mr. Bag- 
nalls, who has handled both the English 
and the American shop, tells me that the 
best American workmen have no superiors 
in any country with which he is familiar. 
They have great initiative and a high re- 
gard for efficient tools, which they keep 
in excellent condition. They are also quick 
to accept the responsibility of their in- 
dividual job. 


Origin of Lady Mascot 


In all particulars we hold our American 
plant to the high standards set by Mr. 
Royce himself and every man in the or-~ 
ganization has a special love for the car. 
I think they never feel it has passed en- 
tirely out of their jurisdiction.” It was 
here that Mr. Belnap told me the story 
used in the early part of this article. “I 
think that engineer felt that the perform- 
ance of that car was still his responsi- 
bility,” he added with a smile. 

As against this touch of practical senti- 
ment there is a bit of romantic mysticism 
which is associated with the lure of the 
lady mascot which is the emblem of the 
car. 

Some few years ago Mr. Royce took the 
famous sculptor, Charles Sykes, for his 
first ride in the car. They glided along the 
beautiful English highway for miles, the 
car soundless except for the soft singing 
tone when Mr. Royce put her in third. 
The sculptor seemed lost in thought, 

When they returned he alighted slowly. 
“Royce,” he said, “I am going home to 
picture to you the sensations I felt as we 
flew along that highway.” 

A few days later there came to Mr. 
Royce a beautiful little model, since used 
as the lady mascot—a perfect dream of 
flight. 

To those who question the initial cost 
of the car a visit to Springfield is an edu- 
cational measure. Forgings are machined 
away to an almost unbelievable degree to 
perfect shape and contacts and to detect 
any slight imperfections in the metal. For 
example, the service brake drum in the 
rough weighs 130 pounds. After it has 
been shaped and fitted it weighs 30 pounds. 
Crank shafts run 200 pounds in the rough 
and about 70 pounds finished, and phos- 


(Continued on page 469) 























Oklahoma Gas and 
Electric Company 


First and Refunding Mortgage 
6% Bonds, due 194] 


—the Company is the largest 
electric and gas utility in 
Oklahoma, the territory 
served by its system and 
affliated companies having 
total estimated population of 
over 310,000. 


—gross earnings of the Okla- 
homa Gas and Electric sys- 
tem have increased 98 per 
cent and net 153 per cent in 
the last five years. Net for 
the twelve months ended 
October 31, showed a gain of 
37.99 per cent. Over 83 per 
cent of current net earnings 
is derived from the sale of 
electric light and power. 


We recommend these bonds 
for investment 


yield over 6.70% 


Ask for circular BJ-222 
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New York Bank Stocks Attractive for Permanent 
Investment Purposes 


By Raymond V. Sykes 


HIS article is written with particu- 

lar attention given to New York 
City banks and trust companies, sim- 
ply because bank stocks are more or 
less a local investment, but the general 
statements made here are applicable 
to conditions in any of the large cities 
of the country. Stocks of the larger 
city banks are favored because the 
scope of their activities is so much 
wider than is possible in a small com- 
munity and adverse business conditions, 


as that listed in the preceding para- 
graph, and the goodwill that has been 
built up through years of conservative 
banking practice. 

Bank stocks should be considered for 
permanent investment purposes and 
not for a speculative quick turn. Mar- 
kets are more or less local, as stated, 
and a bid or offering of a very large 
block is likely to have a pronounced 
effect on prices. Those who may need 
their funds on short notice should select 








Bank Stocks f 
Nationay 

Bank Capital 
American Exchange........... $5,000,000 
MRE ac eke te tba cnimaaseininns 20,000,000 
Chatham & Phenix............ 10,500,000 
DEE Acbebetanaredeeeaeeah 4,500,000 
BE  Gtticcteabekncscneesananal 40,000,000 
CE OMMNOR ois «se sso aGenions 25,000,000 
ee ee 9,075,000 
MRM ead aires 6,5 waainieib estore 10,000,000 
EO rn ery eer 5,000,000 
BROOME COGe: 6.6. 6:0.6.0:0:6.0:000,0:0:0 10,000,000 
Mechanics & Metals........... 10,000,000 
MEE .din.ceis ee nclesleoisiecamaieanacts 10,000,000 
ME os hans dneiaaicis assis ee 4,000,000 
MPMI, 5.4 sua sae ab'e\e.bibeis.0iasssrsie 20,000,000 
CRETE (IGNORE 6ciccicsesviciscons 12,500,000 
Oo Serer ace 23,000,000 
Le oy Say eee 5,000,000 
MERE ah as sles cS crv. ceaeeelenion 25,000,000 
TeyinG-COMMDIA «.0ccccccccccs 17,500,000 
ee rs 5,000,000 
PEN PRUNE ov a cckcsnacseeiunee 10,000,000 


Unvestment 
COrg. 
the Book Div. 
Surplus Value 1923. Bid Yield 
$8,128,000 $262 15 290 5.17% 
23,250,400 216 20 343 5.83 


9,791,700 193 16 254 6.28 
16,550,500 468 24 535 4.16 
52,622,107 232 20 345 5.80 
39,449,300 258 16 298 = 5.37 
12,876,900 242 20 422 4.74 
55,943,800 659 50 ' 
21,904,200 538 24 705 3.40 
13,616,000 118 8 153 5.21 
16,849,400 268 24 385 6.20 
24,050,700 340 24 413 5.80 

7,358,200 284 16 375 4.26 


24,228,600 221 20 350 = 5.71 
21,752,300 274 24 500 4.80 
10,224,700 144 12 194 6,18 
16,171,600 423 24 565 425 
18,330,400 173 12 245 490 
11,407,600 165 12 214 5.60 

5,033,100 201 16 275 5.81 
18,342,900 283 20 353 5.65 








which might severely affect a small 
bank, leave little impression on a large 
one. 

For example, the Equitable Trust 
Company of New York has as earning 
power not only from the $130,000,000 of 
deposits, which it lends to various cus- 
tomers, but it earns, in addition, many 
thousands of dollars annually by acting 
as executor or trustee of wills and es- 
tates, as the transfer agent or regis- 
trar for many stocks, as trustee for 
many bonds, and as agent or depos- 
itory in many large financial transac- 
tions, such as railroad reorganizations. 
Many of the large city banks, also, 
have securities departments which earn 
substantial amounts, conspicuous among 
which are the National City Bank and 
the Guaranty Trust Company. 

Earning power which comes from ac- 
tivities outside those of simply making 
loans and investing in securities is an 
extremely important consideration from 
the standpoint of book value also. To 
take the case of the Equitable Trust 
Company again, the paid-in capital, 
surplus and undivided profits amount to 
$144 per share of stock. The market 
price for the stock is $194. The differ- 
ence of $50 may be taken to represent 
all the intangible earning power, such 


other media or leave their money on 
deposit. But for those who want to 
build solidly and “salt” away their 
funds, bank stocks are especially desir- 
able. The yield generally is about 
what would be expected from a sound 
investment, but the permanent holder 
of the stock in large banking institu- 
tions frequently receives stock divi- 
dends, or is permitted to buy additional 
shares at prices considerably under the 
prevailing market quotations. In effect, 
this amounts to extra dividends, and 
it will be found that over a period of 
years bank stocks yield satisfactorily. 

All national banks are members of 
the Federal Reserve System and are 
subject to very exacting laws and ex- 
aminations. Regulation is so strict that 
bank stocks are legal investments for 
savings banks within the State of 
Massachusetts, a state which probably 
has the highest requirements for sav- 
ings bank investments of any state in 
the Union. The commercial banks of 
Boston are said to be owned largely 
by savings banks. Connecticut banks 
also invest substantially in the national 
banks of New York, Massachusetts and 
Connecticut. It is well known, of 
course, that bank stocks carry what is 
known as the “double liability” clause. 
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This means that should a national bank 
fail, stockholders are liable for an 
amount equal to the par value of the 
stocks they own. In the case of large 
banking institutions, however, this fea- 
ture should not detract from their con- 
sideration. There have been but three 
national bank failures in New York City 
within a quarter of a century or more, 
one in 1901 and two in 1908. 

The first was restored to solvency 
and in none of the three cases was any 
assessment levied on account of this 
liability. Since the national banking 
system was inaugurated in 1863 fail- 
ures have amounted to less than 5 per 
cent. of the total banks organized and 
the capital involved has amounted to 
only about 8 per cent. of the total cap- 
italization. Another safeguard which 
has been thrown about the large bank 
is the Clearing House Examiner’s Sys- 
tem. By this method a central organi- 
zation under the direction of the clear- 
ing house has exact data on all banks 
belonging to the clearing house cover- 
ing loans and there is no possibility of 
a borrower over-extending himself by 
duplicating his loans or otherwise 
jeopardizing the member banks. 

Dividends on bank stocks are exempt 
from the present normal Federal in- 
come tax and are no longer subject to 
the New York State income tax. 

The outlook for bank stocks at the 
present time is considered good. The 
current year bids fair to maintain a 
high degree of business activity and 
earning power from strictly banking 
pursuits should be high. Money rates 
are likely to remain relatively easy 
which, of course, will invite borrowing 
on a large scale. In purchasing bank 
stocks it is advisable to employ those 
brokers who specialize in such issues, 
as the market is not broad and the best 
service can be obtained from_those most 
familiar with the situation. 





High-Cost of Vice-Presidents 


—and Causes Thereof 
(Continued from page 444) 
clothing, 72 per cent.; mining, 76 per 
cent.; textile manufacturing, 60 to 70 
per cent.; iron and steel manufacturing, 
nearly 6U per cent.; and similar high 

percentages in various other lines. 
And there you have the connection. 
The supply of foreign labor is halved, 
the demand for labor is increased, wages 
have mounted—the whole heap is un- 
settled from bottom to top, and many 
workers who might otherwise have be- 
come white-collar men in clerical lines 
to step on up into junior executive 
positions and to go still further up into 
the higher executive levels, are putting 
on overalls. So now we see at last the 
big banks and corporations beginning to 
feel the first symptoms of a shortage 
and to hold forth the lure of profit- 
sharing to men who will take the big 
jobs and stick with them. So it is that 
our big banking and industrial corpora- 
tions are in the same boat with the em- 
ployer of labor and the housewife. 





CORRECTION 
In the January 5th issue it was 
erroneously stated that the New Amster- 
dam Gas Company was offering a limited 
amount of First Consolidated 5s. The 
bonds are being offered by a New York 
brokér and not by the company. 




















Make 1924 an 
Investment Year 


First, for the proper investment 
of holiday funds, select a security 
combining safety, large earn- 
ings and ready salability. These - 
are three outstanding features 
of Cities Service Company Pre- 
ferred Stock. 


Second, take advantage of the 
Doherty Partial Payment Plan, 
which offers an opportunity to 
establish a monthly income by 
setting aside each month a part 
of your earnings for investment 
in Cities Service Preferred 
Stock— 


Now Yielding Over 8% 


Send for Circular P-16 and a 
copy of “Serving a Nation,” 
which tells the story of Cities 
Service Company. 


Securities Department 


Henry L. Doherty & Company 
60 Wall Street, New York 


Branches in Principal Cities 
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Investment 
Opportunities 
does the South 
Offer You? 


The South is a region of 
rapid development. Its 
natural resources are 
really just beginning to 
be tapped. Its manufac- 
tures are rapidly becom- 
ing a large factor in the 
world’s industry. Its cities 
are growing by leaps and 
bounds. This activity 
means to the investor a 
better re- 


considerably 
turn on his capi- 
tal when he put 
in Southern bonds 
with no sacrifice 


of safety. For 
proof of this asser- 
tion read “A Sur- 
vey of the South” 


The Home of 
Caldwell & Co. SDE ON request. 


specialists in 
High Grade Just send your name and 
Southern Bonds address on the coupon below 


Caldwell «& Co. 


INVESTMENT BANKERS 


Dealers in Southern Municipal and 
First Mortgage Bonds 


624 Union Street 
Nashville Tennessee 


OFFICES IN 


}F. +) BAK 
5 ney ot 


PRINCIPAL CITIES 


<< , Please send me a complimentary copy of 
A Survey of the South’? and Current Offerings 


ADDRESS 
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A New Department 
For the Investor 


Noted Bond Authority Will Give You Investment 
Advice in These Columns Every Month 
By F. J. Lisman 


F. J. Lisman & Co. 
Members, New York Stock Exchange 


T HE average investor desires to pur- 

chase securities which will bring 
the best possible income, with the small- 
est amount of risk. Quite likely over 
one-half of the investors do not want 
to take any risk whatever and are per- 
fectly willing to take a smaller income 
if they can only eliminate the risk. 

There are many securities where the 
risk of loss of principal is so remote 
that it should not be considered. The 
only possible risk in connection with 
United States Government bonds is 
that some day there might be a long 
war, which would mean the issuing of 
many billion dollars of additional Gov- 
ernment bonds, with the possible infla- 
tion of United States currency; that is, 
we might again issue paper money, as 
we did during the Civil War, and as 
was done recently by most of the coun- 
tries of Europe. This would make it 
impossible for our Government to pay 
its obligations in gold. So far as we 
can tell now, such a thing is not likely 
to happen. 

There are many bonds of our large 
railroad, public utility, and industrial 
corporations, besides the obligations of 
our states, cities, etc., which are sub- 
stantially as good as Government bonds. 
In the case of our state and city bonds, 
there are constitutional limits to their 
bond issues, and besides they are backed 
by the taxing power of the respective 
states and cities for the necessary amount 
to pay interest and principal. These se- 
curities are selling at prices to pay 
from 4 to 5% per cent. 


Diversification Advisable 


Some of our large railroad systems 
have first mortgage bond issues, fol- 
lowed by junior mortgages and large is- 
sues of dividend paying stocks, so that 
the value of the property behind the 
first mortgage is anywhere from three 
to ten times the amount of the first 
mortgage. These issues all have a 
ready market and are selling at prices 
to pay from 4.40 to 4.80 per cent. These 
bonds are subject to income tax, like 
all issues, other than most liberty and 
all state and municipal bonds. Issues 
of junior mortgages of the big systems 
which are not so well known, and, there- 
fore, not quite as marketable as the 
first mortgage bonds but which are to 
all intents and purposes just as good, 
can be bought at prices to pay up to 6 
per cent. 

The underlying, or first mortgage 
bonds of public utility companies and 
of some of the railroads which do not 
pay any dividends on their common 
stocks can be bought at prices to pay 
up to 6% per cent., and in some cases 
when the security is not well known, 


even a somewhat better income can be 
obtained. 

The best way to invest is to distribute 
one’s investments as thoroughly as pos- 
sible. People having $10,000 to invest 
should not put more than $1,000 in any 
one security. People who have $100,- 
000 to invest probably should limit their 
investment to $5,000 in one security— 
and each one of these investments ought 
to be as safe as possible. For example, 
to buy two different bonds of railroads 
in the same section of the country which 
would be affected by the same condi- 
tions is not a good way to distribute 
the risk. The investment of $10,000 
should probably comprise $2,000 Gov- 
ernment or state bonds, $3,000 of rail- 
road bonds, $1,000 telephone bonds, 
$2,000 public utility bonds, and possi- 
bly $1,000 industrial bonds and $1,000 
of foreign government bonds. 


Marketability Important 


People who absolutely depend om 
their income should only in very rare 
cases buy stocks. 

Every one ought to have a few se- 
curities which are readily marketable, 
which are listed on the New York Stock 
Exchange and actively dealt in. As to 
the rest of the investments, unless a 
person might need the money some time 
on short notice in order to go into busi- 
ness or for some other definite purpose, 
quick marketability should not be an 
important consideration. Securities 
which are not well known, but which 
are absolutely good, can in many cases 
be bought to pay 6% or even 7 per cent., 
while the same kind of securities if 
well known would sell only on a 5 per 
cent. basis. This is a difference of 40 
per cent. in the income, which a small 
investor cannot afford to sacrifice. 

In buying securities one should be 
dominated by reason and not by fear. 
Most of our troubles, not only in the 
investment of money but in many other 
respects are due to the fact that we are 
dominated by fear, avarice, personal lik- 
ing, or sentiment, rather than by cold 
reasoning. The way to apply reasoning 
to investments is to look at the record 
—what has the company shown in the 
way of earnings, of what does the prop- 
erty consist, and how necessary is it 
.o the public, etc.? In other words, 
buy time-tested securities. 

The study of securities is a profgs- 
sion like that of the law, medicine, etc., 
and it cannot he mastered offhand. It 
requires both a certain capacity and ex- 
perience. The average investor will do 
better by thoroughly investigating the 
firm with which he proposes to do busi- 
ness rather than by trying to investigate 
for himself the securities he proposes to 
buy. 
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The Man Who Builds the Car 
That “Never Wears Out” 
(Continued from page 465) 

her bronze is used between steel parts S nd M 

” insure quiet running and longer life. Ou anagement 
: Contact parts are serrated and are drawn 
; together with bolts to prevent slipping, S Ils S 

i the nuts and bolts then being finished off pe a ety 
; inside with a highly polished surface to 


prevent friction. 
The severity of metal tests is extreme. 








HE safety of an investment stock 





The exact heat treatment of all metal used depends not only upon the prop’ 
-_ at the forging plant is closely supervised erty or investment behind the stock 
14 and on all of the principal forgings little het olen upon dnedes management 
ie test pieces are left for test and inspection. 
q These test pieces are cut off and subjected of the company. 
e to the most gruelling tests for high tensile : 
3 strength, ductility, expansion, and impact. The management of the mmerican 
: A record is then kept of their performance. Telephone and Telegraph Company 
' — ~ polly _ and ge throughout its entire history has 
work on the part of metal experts, who ; 
are looking forward to the time when some pursued sound and ConmareRR, 
' of this detail will be eliminated by the yet progressive financial and busi- 
suse of the X-ray. ness policies. Both the management 


When each part has been individually , 
examined and tested the car is assembled and the entire personnel have a 


and is run idle in the yard for four hours. full appreciation of their responsi- 
It is then taken into the engine room and bility not only to the public but 
is given the dynamometer test. This con- elon 00 the enoatitaidec, 

sists in running the complete chassis under ; 
its own power (stationary) for six hours, This accounts in part for the fact that 


at all speeds, while pulling a heavy load. ¥ 
i It is run this way until manifolds, valves, there are now over 278,000 stock 





and exhaust are red hot. Later it is put out holders of the company. 

on a road test of not less than 150 miles, 

after which it is entirely torn down and Stock of the A. T. & T. Company is paying 
carefully inspected. If any part shows 9% dividends. It can be bought in the open 
any sign of depreciation, defect, or wear, market to yield over 7%. Full information 


the entire performance is repeated up to 
this stage. If all parts are satisfactory it 
is built up and sent out on another road 
test of about 200 miles. It is then torn ~\ 
down again and is thoroughly examined. hy i , “ 
If it passes inspection it is again assembled z 8 The People’s Messenger 
and is sent out for the final tests, after v2) ly 

which it is considered in a condition to be Qa 

offered for sale. It would be hard to ELL I EFLEPHONE 
believe that anything could slip by such 
rigid inspection as this, and it is not ECU 

strange that the first car shipped to Amer- TIES CO. The 
ica two decades ago is still running. 


To those who believe that there is no D.F. Houston, President 


romance in business and that only the 
dreamer has ideals, the story of the up- 195 Broadway NEW YORK 
building of the Rolls-Royce will come as 
a revelation. By no means the greatest 
of Mr. Royce’s achievements is his won- 
derful car, for he has demonstrated to 
the business world the practical attain- 
ment of an ideal and its commercial ful- 


on request. 



















































fment. Send for FREE: story 
' TEMPLE UNIVERSITY Interesting, illustrated folder "4 ise 

* ter Des ciency” shows how to keep 

Growth of “Old Bullion” jaa ,*. cleared ee ee i 

i i desks are giving entire sa n. .. Save 

The Chemical National Bank has Philadelphia, Pa. yg, oe Ee distributing or aan ig papers. 
added $2,000,000 to its surplus, making Takes less space than a 
the total surplus $15,500,000. This action SCHOOL OF COMMERCE 
was taken at the first meeting of the er. 
bank’s board of directors to be held in New Term Begins Feb. 1, 1924 
1924, the one-hundredth year of the ‘ 
bank’s existence. The capital is $,- Two-year courses in Accounting, Ad- 

500,000. The bank’s deposits, as of De- vertising, pees,  SENenee 

: J Secretarial Administration, and Busi- 
cember 31, 1923, were $129,515,549. It pon | a an wo 
; ; $ wish to earn the degree o can 
is expected that with the opening of the in co to ae Aan gece aon tae 
bank’s uptown offices this year there ers can be arranged so that lectures 

1 7 7 can be taken from a. m. to m. 
will be further interesting figures of Positions are obtained for students whc 
growth. must support themselves. On account 

* * * of the large registration (more than 
4 aint 10,000 students in the university) appli- 

An employes’ subscription plan for the cation should be made now for admis- ‘ . a oan ete anienchentan 
purchase of stock of the Cities Service - ee 4 oe EIN best a 
Company was announced by Henry L. Russell H. Conwell, Pres. thonsanda of eiarent Haig Lats 
Doherty & Co. The plan, which carries Sueed cnt Sade Greets 99 , > m 7 read each 
a bonus, extends the payments over a Philadelphia, Pa. 
period of five years. Ross-could Co site otk m St. Louis 
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How to get $1,806 
interest from a 


$1,000 bond 


One thousand dollars invested in 
a fifteen-year Miller First Mort- 
gage Bond, paying 7%, will bring 
you a total of $1,050 in interest— 
$35 in cash every six months, to 
be used as you please. 


If, instead of spending the in- 
terest money, you use it to buy 
additional Miller 7% Bonds, there- 
by compounding your money*, 
you will receive in a lump sum in 
the fifteenth year a total of $1,806 
interest. Your. original $1,000 will 
thus have amounted to $2,806. 

The $1,806 earned in 15 years at 
7% compound interest represents 
an average of more than 12% per 
year on your $1,000 investment. 


These remarkable returns are 
made possible to the investor be- 
cause most of our issues are se- 
cured by income-earning struc- 
tures in Southern cities, where 7% 
is the prevailing rate. Miller Bonds 
secured by New York City prop- 
erty, and precisely similar to our 
Southern issues, pay 634%. To 
anyone who would like further 
information about these securities 
which have never caused a loss to 
any investor, we will gladly pre- 
sent a booklet of facts about 
Miller Bonds. Call, telephone, or 
mail the coupon for “Creating 
Good Investments.” 


*This method of investing is based on 
the plan of adding to your “odd amounts” 
of interest, as received, sufficient money 
to buy an additional $100, $500 or $1,000 
Miller 7% Bond. These extra sums, 
which are not included in the figures 
shown below, actually increase the 
amount you get back at the end of 15 
years. The way your original $1,000 
grows is shown by the following table: 


Years Amount Years Amount 
1 $1,071 6 $1,511 
2 1,147 7 1,618 
3 1,229 8 1,734 
4 1,316 10 1,989 
5 1,416 15 2,806 


To get all your money back in the same 
year, you would reinvest your interest in 
bonds maturing in the fifteenth year. 


G.L.MIccER & G. 


1002 Carbide and Carbon Building 
30 East 42nd Street, New York 


Philadelphia St. Louis Pittsburgh 
Atlanta Buffalo Memphis Knoxville 


___MAIL_THIS_COUPON TODAY 


G, L. MILLER & COMPANY, INC., 
1002 Carbide and Carbon Building, 
30 East 42nd Street, New York. 


Dear Sirs:—Please send me the book- 
let, “Creating Good Investments,” with 
circular describing a 7% first mortgage 
Miller Bond issue. 


EEE cactsdedsccewndisesacesccecbesseses 
City and State..........ccccccccccscccscces 











B Y MEANS of tunnels and piping, 
hydro-electric plants are getting 
more and more independent of the nat- 
ural location of the water supply. In 
Switzerland a new installation of four 
generating units developing 3,000 horse- 
power each takes water flowing at the 
rate of 540 feet a second (about 5 miles 
a minute) through three miles of steel 
pipes, the water being taken from a 
mountain lake and led down the valley 
of the Rhone river with a drop in alti- 
tude of one mile, or 5,280 feet. . Each 
unit gets its power from a stream only 
13% inch in diameter which, owing to its 
high speed, operates with the rigidity 
of a bar of steel and necessitates spec- 
ially designed nozzles and_ turbine 
wheels. Another new development is 
the Kaplan turbine, whose blades are 
adjustable on the hub and are equipped 
with an automatic governor that shifts 
them as the work or the waterflow 
changes and sets them at the angle 
producing the greatest efficiency for 
each new condition. This is of the 
greatest economical value, as both work 
and waterflow are variable, and the 
Royal Swedish Waterfall Board after 
exhaustive tests has ordered a turbine 
of the new type 19 feet in diameter, 
weighing 62 tons and intended to de- 
velop 10,000 horsepower. 
* * * 

The number of electrified farms in 
Great Britain is reported to be increas- 
ing at the rate of two hundred a year, 
many having private electric generat- 
ing plants, where current from central 
stations is not available. A canvass 
of four hundred farms reveals 165 dif- 
ferent uses for electric energy, includ- 
ing the drying of hay, the lighting of 
cow barns at milking time, and coax- 
ing hens to lay eggs after dark. 

* * * 


The impossibility of having too much 
light in a world upon which the sun 
shines is indicated by the fact that on 
a clear June day at noon outdoors the 
earth is illuminated to an intensity of 
10,000 foot-candles, says the New York 


Current Earnings 
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State Committee on Public Utility In- 
formation, and adds that the Govern- 
ment standard of illumination for post 
offices has recently been set at eight 
foot-candles. 

* * * 

Reporting to Gov. Silzer of New Jer- 
sey, the State Public Utilities Board of 
that State recommends legislation that 
would empower the board to place any 
utility company under receivership if 
it refuses to supply service to the pub- 
lic in an emergency. The report says 
that the flouting of the board’s order by 
the Public Service Railway Co. during 
the street car strike in October shows 
the need of such legislation. The com- 
pany had thirty days to appeal, filed its 
appeal on the last day, and meanwhile 
the public had no service. It is also 
recommended that the fine for non- 
service be raised from $100 per day to 
$1,000. A new method for. licensing of 
buses and jitneys is requested. And, in 
view of the water shortage which is 
severely felt in many towns, regula- 
tion and co-ordination of some water 
systems is recommended. Shortage was 
most serious, it is found, in towns 
where meters are not installed. 

* * * 

Kentucky Hydro-Electric Co., con- 
trolled by Middle West Utilities Co., of- 
fers 7% pfd. at $87.50 per share, for 
cash or $10 monthly instalment. 

Illinois Bell Tel. Co. spent $18,000,- 
000 for extensions in 1923 and plans to 
spend $19,500,000 in 1924. 

United Gas & Electric Corp. has 
elected George T. Bishop, chairman of 
the board of the Niagara, Lockport & 
Ontario Power Co. to be a member and 
chairman of the board of the company. 
Mr. Bishop and S. Z. Mitchell, presi- 
dent of the Electric Bond & Share Co., 
and S. R. Bertron were appointed mem- 
bers of the finance and executive com- 
mittee. 

Tennessee Electric Power Co., in asso- 
ciation with Alabama Power Co., will 
submit a bid to the Secretary of War 
for the Muscle Shoals project, it is said. 


of Public Utilities 


7—Period— -—Latest Report——Prior Equal Per’d— 


Mos. End. Gross Net Gross Net 
Alabama Pow. Co............. 12 Nov. 7,705,991 3,498,786 5,593,473 2,709,360 
American Elec. Pow. Co...... 11 Nov. 19,020,470 1,136,090 17,482,915 622,842 
Central Pow. & L. Co........ 12 Oct. 3,149,453 1,054,166 3,044,443 851,764 
Colorado Pow. Co............ 12 Nov. 1,221,754 326,618 1,029,781 219,533 
Duquesne Light Co............ 11 Nov. 17,605,356 6,206,345 15,268,627 5,955,146 
East Penn Electric Co........ 12 Nov. 2,927,114 523,414 2,391,407 401,681 
Eastern Mass. St. Ry.......... 11 Nov. 9,841,633 787,351 9,750,291 992,074 
Mass. Lighting Co............ 11 Nov. 2,187,676 517,593 1,926,030 441,288 
Nev.-Calif. Electric Corp...... 12 Nov. 3,972,461 751,595 3,327,977 594,454 
N’th. States Pow. Co. (& subs) 12 Oct. 15,404,780 2,011,868 13,456,374 1,492,131 
Pennsyl. Coal & Coke Corp.. 11 Nov. 7,876,129 738,921 4,319,553 541,629 
Penn Central L. & P. Co...... 12 Oct. 3,215,617 627,833 2,384,577 379,994 
Philadelphia Co. (Pittsb)*.... 11 Nov. 12,198,634 4,718,627 12,345,136 4,595,431 
Southern Calif. Edison Co.... 11 Nov. 18,231,679 7,858,179 14,546,593 5,919,855 
Southern Pub. Util. Co....... 12 Sept. 4,428,815 888,582 4,002,813 765,090 
SB np awkcacetsaes 12 Nov. 2,929,240 763,438 2,708,152 591,191 
United Gas & El. Corp....... 12 Nov. 13,944,699 1,656,365 12,375,014 1,429,334 


*Incl. nat. gas subsidiaries. 
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Mr. BANKER 


What is your bank doing for your community? 


Yow take pride in answering 


“RENDERING A REAL PUBLIC SERVICE” 
In fact yours is an Institution of Public Service, and these words 


- should radiate from every outgoing representative of your busi- 
ness—for instance, your general business and sales letters. 





g 

It so happens that we make a special business letter-paper which 

; precisely expresses your own business. This ideal paper is water- 

) marked— 

— Many bankers and big financial men throughout the entire coun- 
try have already recognized the merits of Public Service Bond, and . 


have adopted it for their official bank stationery. 


Lithographed, die-stamped or engraved this paper will add dignity 
and distinctiveness to your important letters. 


But of more interest to you is the fact that substance 24 White 
Vellum Finish PUBLIC SERVICE BOND has an absolute Guar- 
antee of Satisfaction to the User. This guarantee takes the risk 
of a trial entirely off your shoulders. 


Have your stenographer send for a sample folder and the inter- 
esting booklet— 


“YOUR BUSINESS LETTER-PAPER” 


showing a copy of this unusual guarantee and the Chart on scientific 
paper buying. 


You can buy PUBLIC SERVICE BOND stationery from any 
printer, lithographer or engraver. Don’t let its excellent appear- 
ance deceive you—it is not high priced. ' 





The field for- PUBLIC 
SERVICE BOND has no 


ein meee map Taylor-Logan Co. Papermakers 


i t Servi 
SS a HOLYOKE MASSACHUSETTS 


Let the words PUBLIC SERVICE radiate from everything you send out. 
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\ Bank Sateguarded | 


Greenebaum First Mortgage 
Bonds are Bank Safeguarded. 
This incomparable feature is 

ssible because Greenebaum 

ms Investment Company and 
Greenebaum Sons Bank and 
Trust ne eo has the same 
ownership. Combined re- 
sources $35,000,000. Founded 1855 


Oldest First Mortgage 
Banking House 


~~) 








Up, 


wen a 


New Book 


for Mortgage 
Bond Buyers 


Whether you have $100, $500, 
$1000, or more to invest, a care- 
ful reading of our current In- 
vestment Guide will prove of 
great benefit to you. This book, 
just off the press, is now in its 
138th Semi-Annual Edition, its 
69th year. It points the way to 
100% protection and most lib- 
eral interest return. 


69 Years Proven Safety 


Each Greenebaum First Mort- 
gage Real Estate Bond is ap- 
proved and recommended by the 
Oldest First Mortgage Banking 
House. For over two-thirds of a 
century, every Greenebaum Safe- 
guarded Bond, principal and in- 
terest, has been promptly paid. 


Send for Investment Guide 


Our Investment Guide will lead 
you to com- 
plete Invest- 
ment satisfac- 
tion and serv- 
ice, wherever 
you live. Send 
today. No ob- 
ligation in- 
curred, of 
course. Use at- 
tached coupon. 


Greenebaum Sons 
Investment_Combany 


Chicago, St. Louis, Milwaukee, Philadelphia 
CORRRSPONDENT OFFICES IN 300 CITIES 








--~~--HMail This Coupon------- 


Greenebaum Sons Investment Company 

le and Madison Streets, Chicago 
Please send eopy of January Investment Guide which 
explains how to invest savings at the highest interest 
rate consistent with safety. 


tr 
‘ 81 
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\,___ Greenehaum Bonds-Io0~ Sate Since 1855 
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Investment Mortgage Survey 


Some Factors Indicating Favorable Outlook for 
Building Industry in 1924 


By R. D. 


ARRING unforeseen circumstances 
1924 should see building construc- 
tion continued on a large scale, though 
probably not quite up to the standard 
set during 1923, which broke all records. 
But, notwithstanding an anticipated de- 
crease in the total volume, there is no 
reason to believe that the present year 
will be other than favorable for the 
industry in general. In fact, all barome- 
ters point to a favorable basis—the out- 
look for exports, railroads, the automo- 
bile industry, retail trade, together with 
the decline in failures and an increase 
in bank accounts which, according to 
statistics compiled by the American 
Bankers Association, now total $17,- 
300,000,000. Another favorable feature 
is the fact that many building construc- 
tion investors who have been pursuing 
a policy of “watchful waiting” have now 
decided to disregard bearish reports 
and are coming into the market. 
Despite the vast amount of construc- 
tion during the past three years there 
is still a shortage of housing facilities 
throughout the country as a whole. A 
recent survey by the “Building Age” 
through 1,500 Chambers of Commerce 
in the United States revealed that the 
money value of the present housing 
shortage amounts to approximately 
$3,177,394,000 in cities and towns under 
25,000, and $2,208,904,000 in cities of 
more than 25,000 population. It is 
further estimated that about 35 per cent. 
of the shortage will be made up during 
the current year, provided, of course, 
that costs remain on their present level. 


Move to Revise Taxation 


In the Pacific Coast section construc- 
tion work is still going on at a very 
high rate, while certain states of the 
Middle West report a decline on ac- 
count of the low prices being obtained 
for their products. Material and labor 
costs in the South are lower, and con- 
struction volume is progressing favor- 
ably. 

Real estate interests are demanding 
a more scientific method of levying 
taxes, declaring that, inasmuch as real 
estate carried increased 75 per cent. and 
95 per cent. of the whole local tax levies, 
there should be some means of appor- 
tioning this so as to reach each indi- 
vidual according to actual holdings. 

In New York State a campaign for 
standardizing assessments has been set 
forth by the New York State Associa- 
tion of Real Estate Boards. The stand- 
ard methods will be given to local 
boards which will cooperate with city 
officials in regard to the local situation. 
In Ohio a movement has been started 
to inaugurate a modern system of taxa- 
tion. Two tax measures which were 
passed by the last legislature have been 
repudiated by the Ohio Association of 
Real Estate Boards and there is reason 
to believe that the present movement 
will have beneficial results. 


In Michigan there is a proposed 


Maxwell 


amendment to the Constitution provid- 
ing that the legislative body shall not 
in any year raise upon the taxable 
property of the state an amount more 
than was raised in the current year as a 
basis, plus a 2 per cent. increase of that 
amount each year. It is a fact which 
cannot be controverted that many pros- 
pective home owners are not purchas- 
ing or building homes at present on 
account of the vexatious taxes. Further- 
more, as pointed out by “Forbes” last 
fall, tax-exempt securities have had an 
adverse effect upon real estate in gen- 
eral; those with money to invest have 
preferred to buy municipal bonds which 
are exempt from either local or Federal 
taxes, and in many instances both. 


Manufacturers Prepared 


Another favorable factor in the build- 
ing situation for 1924 is the fact that 
building, material manufacturers every- 
where have prepared themselves for a 
large building program and their plant 
capacity is capable of taking care of 
any normal demand that may be made. 

In recent years the use of cement in 
the building industry has greatly in- 
creased until at the present time it is 
one of the recognized barometers of 
building conditions in the United States. 
Along with record construction work 
the production of Portland cement for 
1923 was far in excess of that produced 
in any previous year. There is no rea- 
son at present to anticipate any serious 
decline in cement production. 

Builders have had to become recon- 
ciled to the high building costs, and as 
a result wages are on a fairly stable 
basis at present. There are certain in- 
dications that some “snowballing” of 
wages may occur in the spring, inas- 
much as speculative building still con- 
tinues to yield fair profits, and as long 
as it does this type of construction will 
continue. However, the situation is 
much clearer than for several years. 

Rents are not likely to show much 
change during the current year, the 
pressure being downward if any. The 
longer outlook is for slightly lower 
rentals. 

From all present indications it seems 
likely that the mortgage investment 
market will show a steady expansion 
during 1924. A greater number of peo- 
ple are showing a tendency to turn to 
the investment market and this steadily 
increasing buying power of the public 
constitutes a highly constructive de- 
velopment in the security field. The 
tremendous capacity of the country as 
a whole to absorb sound securities such 
as those based upon real estate has 
been convincingly demonstrated during 
1923. With the abundant credit facili- 
ties which may be used for productive 
purposes and a tendency on the part 
of business to proceed with caution, 
there seems to be no good reason to 
look for any confusion in the investment 
and business field. 
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Meanings of the Metric Move 
for Business and Nation 


(Continued from page 451) 
symbol of Diplomacy. But he never 
was more. successful than in the 
results of his conference called for the 
establishment of a world system of 
weights and measures. Britain balked 
at participation in it. The United States, 
too youthful, were not invited. Talley- 
rand triumphed. And in 1799 France 
adopted the Metric System. Every na- 
tion in the world has followed—except 
Great Britain and the United States. 
France abandoned its Paris meridian 
and National Hour to accept Greenwich 
standards. Others also can yield. 

Yet our way is all prepared. The 
Constitution declares that “The Con- 
gress shall have power to * * * fix the 
standard of weights and measures.” Our 
Statutes, since 1866, make use of the 
Metric System legal. 

By other statutes our foreign postal 
rates are based on the Metric System, 
and the weights of our half-dollar, quar- 
ter-dollar, and dime are calculated by 
the same system. 

To every State was furnished by Con- 
gress a standard set of metric weights 
and measures. 

In 1894 Congress enacted that the in- 
ternational electric units based upon the 
Metric System “shall be the legal units 
of electrical measure in the United 
States.” 


Measure Now Before Congress 


Since 1878 the Metric System is re- 
quired in the Medical Department of the 
Navy, and since 1894 in the similar De- 
partment of the Army, ‘and by Regula- 
tion of the President in 1902 is made 
the only system permitted in the United 
State Public Health Service. 

Porto Rico is on the Metric System, 
and it is the legal system of the Phil- 
ippine Islands. 

Many things besides hostility, inertia, 
and lack of knowledge of real condi- 
tions have delayed metric advance in 
this country. But the Frelinghuysen 
Metric Standards Bill of 1920 and the 
similar Bill of Representative Britten in 
the House of Representatives in 1921 
and of Senator Ladd in the Senate have 
forced the Metric situation before leg- 
islator and public as never previously. 
There will be introduced in both the 
Senate and the House of Representatives 
of the present Cognress, a bill “ex- 
tending the use of metric weights and 
measures for certain purposes” so that 
“from and after the first day of Jan- 
uary, 1933, metric weights and meas- 
ures shall be used for the following 
purposes except as herein provided: (1) 
For buying and selling goods, wares or 
merchandise, unless permission to use 
other weights and measures has been 
granted by the United States Depart- 
ment of Commerce or by a State De- 
partment of Weights and Measures or 
by: an authorized State Official. (2) 
For charging for the transportation of 
any goods, wares or merchandise unless 
permission has been granted to do 
otherwise by any of the authorities 
designated above.” 

Another section sets the same date, 

(Continued on page 475) 
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Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York 


140 BROADWAY 


LONDON PARIS BRUSSELS LIVERPOOL HAVRE ANTWERP 


Condensed Statement, December 31, 1923 
RESOURCES 
Cash on Hand, in Federal Reserve Bank and Due from 


ere roe re ee ee $144,230,132.92 
U. S. Government Bonds and Certificates................. 33,003,668.81 
Went EEE 257. ww a aiainialaarsiaie,6s asdios wei clend Siauiaieaw elon 26,936,861.07 
Re SIR 0 cian sanuleuacupecnassenduakaneaeeuiem 35,654,041.36 
ee er 317,138,562.81 
Real Estate Bonds and Mortgages....................... 2,016,807.50 
Items in Transit with Foreign Branches.................. 4,858,721.51 
Credits Granted on Acceptances...................00-000- 38,878,525.38 
NE oe are sch hiss swe on Gas esa hia we AN WKaS aw 8,364,641.16 
Accrued Interest and Accounts Receivable............... 10,373,586.23 
$621,455,548.75 
LIABILITIES 

OS OES LOST TE ETE $25,000,000.00 
ities he knaebebscehekkdak besa eeeheenien 15,000,000.00 
EN. caus c os cdecbubawes sonaau seuss anishaasaw 3,655,020.05 
$43,655,020.05 

Accrued Interest Payable and Reserve for Taxes and 
RI rio aia 3 a siole mse os wiciauiaah canes ane 3,521,132.90 
Miscellaneous Liabilities ................... 0c cece ee neces 5,982,195.97 

Acceptances: 

Ee ee ene $24,145,438.28 

Foreign Branches .................. 14,733,087.10 
38,878,525.38 
Outstanding Dividend Checks ..................ceeeeeees 593,862.00 
Outstanding Treasurer’s Checks .....................005: 29,219,223.67 
IEE se SIR Pare 2 nee er 499,605,588.78 
$621,455,548.75 



































Capital - - - $500,000.00 
- Undivided Profits - - 


JULIAN D. FAIRCHILD, President 
JULIAN P. FAIRCHILD 

WILLIAM J. WASON, JB. { vice-Pres'ts 
HOWARD D. JOOST 
THOMAS BLAKE, Se 


RESOURCES 
Cash on Hand.....cccccccce $2,431,191.06 
Cash in Banks.........+ee0- 4,003.091.99 
New York City Bonds........ 1,300,685.75 
Short Term Investments...... 2,091,612.85 
Other Bonds and Stocks...... * 895,536.57 
Bonde and Mortgages........ 1,376, 265.00 
Loans on Collateral, De 
ANd TIME... cccccccccccces 18,766, zee. 65 
Bills Purchased..........+++- 1,375,205.76 
Office Building. .........++0% "210,000. 00 
— and Commissions 
256,203.26 


eee eee eee eseeeeeeee 


$35,706,589.89 





KINGS COUNTY TRUST COMPANY 


BOROUGH OF. BROOKLYN 
342, 344 and 346 FULTON STREET 


OFFICERS 


BROWER, BROWER & BROWER, Counsel 


STATEMENT 
AT THE CLOSE OF BUSINESS ON DECEMBER 31ST, 1923 


- $3,500,000.00 
$319,000.00 


ALBERT I. TABOR, Asst. Secretary 
CLARENCE E. TOBIAS, Asst. Seeretary 
J. NORMAN CARPENTER, Trust Officer 
ALBERT EB. ECKERSON, Auditor 


Surplus - - 


LIABILITIES 
Ev c.cwcensdted%eeeses $500.000.00 
INR. 00,05 59de0008 dd 0'en's 3,500,000.00 
Undivided Profits (net)...... 319,279.64 
Due Depositors.............. 30,821,472.04 
Cheeks Cortified..........0.. 461,381.81 

Rebate on Loans and Bills Pur- 
COREE 0. 064.0:04404000040% 14,472.28 
Taxes and Expenses, Accrued. . 66,800.06 
Officers’ Checks Outstanding. . 23,184.17 


$35,706,589.89 











Lovers of biography should 


not fail to order a copy of 


‘(Men Who Are Making the West,’’ by B. C. Forbes 


Mention of “Forbes” insures good service 








Is a Presidential 
Year 


Always one of reaction in busi- 
ness and security markets? Re- 
gardless of the general feeling, 
what are the facts? 


A careful study of past presi- 
dential years has developed 
some illuminating information 
—valuable in that it throws 
some light on what may rea- 
sonably be expected this year 
in business activity and security 
trends. 


Our latest bulletin: (1) sum- 


marizes presidential years 1896- 
1920; (2) reviews developments 
in 1923; (3) states our position 
on business and securities in 
1924. This bulletin may be 
obtained without cost or obli- 
gation. 








Send the coupon for your copy 


BROOKMI RE 


ECONOMIC SERVICE, Inc. 
25 West 45th St., New York 


Please send me your latest Bulletin S-14 


My interest is primarily in 
Business () in Securities 








STABILIZED INVESTMENTS 





For Over 
Twenty Years 


Every dollar that 
has become due on 
the First Mortgage 
Building Bonds 








sold by this com- 
pany has been 


paid to investors. 


If you are seeking 


safe investments 
yielding 612%— 
write for Booklet 


F 126 


AMERICAN BonD & 
MORTGAGE Co. 


INCORPORATED 
Capital and Surplus over $4,000,000 
127 No. Dearborn Street, Chicago 
345 Madison Avenue, New York 


Cleveland, Detroit, Boston, Philadelphia 
and over twenty other cities 





AN OLD ESTABLISHED HOUSE 
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NEW MOVES IN AUTOMOTIVE 





N the occasion of the automobile 
show in New York city some of 
the bigger men in the industry have 
spoken about things on their minds, 
though they have usually left other 
things unmentioned which were also on 
their minds but too controversial, re- 
lating to design and construction and 
better left for agents to demonstrate. 
Mr. Chrysler, of the Maxwell- 
Chalmers-Chrysler manufacturing or- 
ganization, calls attention to a flat-rate 
service system based on _ supplying 
agents with a complete list of all the 
repairs and replacement jobs that they 
may be asked to perform and the time 
found by tests to be needed for each. 
With the aid of such a list the agent 
can quickly figure his charge for a job 
in advance, and, if his mechanical help 
does not do the work in the specified 
time, he may know that somebody is 
slacking. A list of special tools figures 
in this system, too, to expedite certain 
operations that are special in repair 
work for each line of manufacture. 
“Dollars borrowed to purchase cars 
are not tied up but, on the contrary, are 
the very busiest of dollars,” is the way 
H. H. Franklin summarizes the national 
advantage in having cars sold on credit 
to persons who need them. 


Buying Power and Prices 


“Automobile prices depend not on the 
manufacturer's integrity or on the good- 
ness of his product but on his buying 
power,” says William N. Thompson, 
president of the Stutz company, and 
foresees a crisis in the weeding out of 
small manufacturing companies, while 
hoping that it will not be too ruthless. 
The prediction seems to be resented 
among those who expect a brisk de- 
velopment in design and materials, per- 
haps in bodies, wheels, springs and tires. 
“It is selling power that counts,” they 
say in substance, “and you can’t buy 
more than you can sell. Money is 
handy, of course. It always was. But 
the chance for brains and a shoestring 
is probably better than ever before. The 
main problem for a manufacturing com- 
pany, big or small, that has fallen be- 
hind in sales, is to secure the kind of 
knowledge at.d decision that succeeds.” 
And they add: “Goodness of product 
does not yet depend on buying power, 
goodness knows; look at the score!” 

A symposium of frank and brief opin- 
ions on this subject, from competent 
sources, if such there be, would be of 
interest to the business world at large, 
but is hard to collect. Real frankness 
and real brevity are both at a big 
premium, for publicity. Even here we 
have had to omit some names that were 
mentioned. 

Edward S. Jordan is out with an 
interesting Proposition. “Every resold 
car,” he says, “must bear a registered 
plate showing that the dealer has com- 





BUSINESS TRANSPOR, 


plied with the rebuilding regulations of 
the Jordan company.” This will stan- 
dardize resale values, prices, and profits, 
he believes. The resale prices can then 
be nationally advertised, like prices for 
new cars. 

New official reports give the total 
mileage of roads in the United States 
outside the limits of incorporated 
towns and cities as 2,900,378, and out of 
these 387,464 miles had been surfaced 


- with sand-clay, gravel, macadam, or 


pavement, before January, 1922. Dur- 
ing 1922 an additional mileage of 35,360 
was surfaced, making a total of 422,824. 
Indiana and Ohio, with 39,000 and 36,- 
000 miles, have about twice as many 
miles of surfaced road as any other 
state. If now the drainage conditions 
of all these roads were also tabulated 
and specified the information would be 
of great practical value and interest, 
drainage being recognized in official 
technical reports as the indispensable 
foundation for road value. 


Additions to Highway System 


The Federal Highway act provides 
that not more than 7 per cent. of the 
recognized rural road mileage in each 
state shall be selected to form part of 
the Federal aid highway system,. and 
it is announced that 35 states have made 
selections totaling 111,700 miles which 
have been approved by the Department 
of Agriculture. These roads _ pass 
through 1,048 of the 1,111 towns and 
cities of more than 5,000 population in 
the territory, but whether the selections 
serve fancy requirements of long-dis- 
tance motoring or the combined and 
identical business needs relating to use- 
ful transportation by car, motor truck 
and railway cannot be ascertained as 
easily as the business world might de- 
sire. “Everyone who is acquainted with 
public opinion on the subject of trans- 
portation knows that this opinion is in 
a state of confusion,” said Hon. Sidney 
Anderson of the National Transporta- 
tion Institute’s Research Council on 
November 23 in an address before the 
Academy of Political Science. For all 
that, a rich democracy generally mud- 
dles through somehow. 

E. W. Clark of the Motors and Ac- 
cessory Manufacturers’ Association has 
recommended “advertising” to the Na- 
tional Automobile Chamber of Com- 
merce as one means of promoting care- 
ful driving. The gentle moral suasion 
of advertising seems to be gaining on 
the more brutal legal enforcement of 
set rules. 

A dollar buys considerably more and 
better motor transportation in 1924 than 
in 1913, but considerably less railway 
transportation and other values. On 
this point the statistics are plain 
enough. And during the same period 
the motor transportation has constantly 
created new real estate values—M. C. K 
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Meanings of the Metric Move 
for Business and Nation 
(Continued from page 473) 


after which all postage, excise, duties, 
and customs charged or collected by 
the Government shall be charged or col- 
lected in or in terms of metric weights 
and measures. A third section makes 
permissive any contract previous to that 
date; construction or use of specifica- 
tions or drawings constructed or grad- 
uated in any desired system; does not 
apply to goods, wares or merchandise 
intended for sale in any foreign coun- 
try; nor to goods manufactured in terms 
of any other weight or measure. 

Could anything be fairer? Opposi- 
tion to metricism is based largely upon 
the supposed cost of change to manu- 
facturing. This has been disproved 
again and again by the greatest of man- 
‘ufacturers and engineers. The argu- 
ment is plausible, but not practical, or 
is it veracious. For the metric bill seeks 
only exclusive use of world metric units 
in merchandising and leaves to the man- 
ufacturer his choice of units for produc- 
tion should he choose to oppose world 
standards. 


Why We Are Inconsistent 


But opposition to the adoption of the 
Metric System by the United States 
must deal with facts. And facts are 
their own propaganda. The mass of 
material upon this question is stagger- 
ing in its volume. For the question is 
a world-wide one, even if the whole 
world, save the United States and Great 
Britain, has adopted the Metric Sys- 
tem. The bibliography of the subject 
is enormous even during the last few 
years. The summary of the vast theme 
is seen in two works: “World Metric 
Standardization: An Urgent Issue, a 
Volume of Testimony Urging World- 
wide Adoption of the Metric Units,” 
compiled by Aubrey Drury and pub- 
lished by the World Metric Standard- 
ization Council, whose headquarters are 
in San Francisco; and in “The Metric 
System: Hearings Before a Subcommit- 
tee of the Committee on Manufactures, 
United States Senate” (Senate Bill 2267, 
Sixty-seventh Congress). 

Metrics, however, suggest formulae. 
The formula for delay in the adoption 
of the Metric System should be ex- 
pressed in four I’s: Inconsistency x In- 
sularity X Influence X Ignorance. Mul- 
tiply these by each other and the future 
will show International Inferiority in 
world trade and economic Incompetency 
at home. 

We are inconsistent. Our monetary 
system is decimal. Thomas Jefferson is 
our financial father. As says James 
Schouler in his “Life of Thomas Jef- 
ferson”: he proposed “the dollar as the 
true unit, with its decimal divisions and 
subdivisions down to the copper 100th 
or cent, and with its further multiple of 
a 10-dollar gold piece.” To Gouverneur 
Morris “belongs the honor of propos- 
ing the decimal system; while Jefferson 
gains rightfully a new claim, which he 
never made, to popularity as father of 
the American dollar. Jefferson stood all 
his life for a still broader reform against 
the stolid force of British habits; he 
wished the decimal system applied to 





of the Old. 
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HENRY EVANS 
CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 








A New Year Greeting 


The best thing about a New Year is that it’s new; 
it doesn’t destroy the Old; it just takes the place 


All that was good in the past can be kept and 
remembered ; and the rest can be forgotten. 


You have favored us in the past with your confi- 
dence; we appreciate it. We hope we’ve deserved 


We want the New Year to bring to you and to us 
richer friendship and better understanding. We 
wish for you abundant health and prosperity. 


FIDELITY-PIHENIX 
FIRE INSURANCE CO- 


80 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK,NY. 


CASH CAPITAL 
FIVE MILLION DOLLARS 


MONTREAL 
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all the weights and measures as well as 
to money.” 

Should we go back to the indepen- 
dence that we declared, when, in 1786, 
we discarded British farthings, %-pence, 
pence, %4-pence, %-shillings, 3-pence, 
groats, %-shillings, 6-pence, %4-shillings, 


shillings, %%4-florins, florins, '%4-crowns, 
crowns, %-pounds, pounds, %%-sov- 


ereigns, sovereigns and guineas? 

So James Madison called for “a 
standard fixed in nature, and founded 
on the easy rule of decimal proportions.” 
So, John Quincy Adams said that “the 
meter will surround the globe in use as 
well as in multiplied extension; and one 
language of weights and measures will 
be spoken from the equator to the 
poles.” Secretaries of the Treasury 
have urged the adoption of the Metric 
System. And from 1866 to 1922 every 
Congressional Committee on Weights 
and Measures that has reported on the 
subject has unanimously urged enact- 
ment of legislation for the exclusive use 
of the Metric System. 

We are insular. How many know the 
facts? And what are the facts? Do 
we realize the fatuousness of the in- 
sistence of holding to a system out of 
which, or similar morasses of compli- 
cated computations, the whole world has 
climbed—except the United States ‘and 
Great Britain? The history of civil- 
ization is a long fight for unitary ad- 
justments delayed by conquering cen- 
turies. Our political motto is “E Pluri- 
bus Unum.” Let us apply it in the 
sphere of economic calculations. For 
there is a ready made set of laws or a 


league which no political upheaval nor 
even wars can controvert nor upset— 
the Metric System. 


This is the first of three articies 
specially written for “Forbes” by A. 
Guyot Cameron on the Metric System 
and the United States in relation to 
efficiency, export trade, and education. 
The second article will appear in an 
early issue. 





Outlook for Unlisted Securities 


The great number of investors who 
hold unlisted or inactive listed securi- 
ties makes the following view of J. K. 
Rice, Jr.. & Co. concerning the pros- 
pects of this group in the coming year 
very interesting. This firm believes 
that: “There will be a large number 
of consolidations which will result in 
higher market values for the securities 
of the companies concerned; the num- 
ber of companies resuming or entering 
the list of dividend payers will be 
equally as large or larger than in 1923, 
with the usual market value recogni- 
tion; companies in some lines which 
have not enjoyed good business since 
the flush war business was completed 
may experience an increasing volume of 
business of a more profitable character, 
while those in other lines which have 
been operating on high schedule pro- 
duction will no doubt early in the year 
reach or pass the peak of their pros- 
perity for the present cycle, if indeed 
they have not already done so; banking, 
insurance and other. similar institutions 
should benefit from an increasing vol- 
ume of profitable business.” 
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a 
Since pre-historic time 
Mother Earth—good farm land 
—is known as safe and depend- 


able security for money loans 
made by expert valuators. 


71% —642%—6% 


Send for ecriotive list “O” and 
pamphlet, ‘ ‘Wenz RicuT Ox THE 
Grounp. 


.Lander& Co,Grand Forks, Ks,N.D. 
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DIGEST of?’ 
CORPORATIO 


Co.—Purchased the 
entire business and goodwill of the Ault- 
man & Taylor Machinery Co. of Mans- 


Advance-Rumly 


field, O., for approximately $3,000,000. 
Paid cash and no financing other than 
bank loans will be required. 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co.—Received or- 
der from Public Service Co. of Northern 
Illinois for installation of 30,000 k.w. 
steam turbine at Waukegan, IIl., to cost 
between $600,000 and $700,000. 

American Can Co.—Completed plans 
for the expansion of its Seattle plant at 
a cost of about $750,000. An extra divi- 
dend of $1 in addition to the regular 
quarterly $1.25 was declared on the com- 
mon, both payable Feb. 15, stock of 
record Jan. 31. 

American Ice Co.—For the year ended 
Oct. 31, 1923, reports earnings of $12.51 
a common share, compared with $18.48 
in the previous year. 

American Railway Express Co.—R. E. 
Cowie is quoted as stating that gross 
revenues from normal express traffic 
will be greater than ever for 1923, and 
that 1924 promises continuance of the 
improvement. 

Associated Dry Goods Corp.—Declared 
quarterly dividend of 1% per cent. on 
the common, increasing the annual rate 
from 4 to 5 per cent. 


Associated Oil Co.—Resumed opera- 
tions on several hundred low-gravity oil 
wells in Kern River field, shut in since 
October. 


Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Ry.— 
No change in dividend policy is con- 
templated, according to President Storey. 

Baldwin Locomotive Works—Large 
stockholders are reported to have started 
a friendly move for an increase in the 
common stock dividend, the action being 
based on the large earnings for 1923, 
estimated at between $35 and $40 a com- 
mon share. Common now pays $7. 

Bethlehem Steel Corp.—Received a 
contract for 11,000 tons of structural 
steel to be used in Pictorial Review 
Building in New York City. 

Certain-Teed Products Corp.—Under 
an agreement with the Congoleum Co., 
is authorized to manufacture and sell, 
beginning early this year, under the 
Foster patents, felt-base rugs under its 
own trade-mark, “Certainteed.” 

Cities Service Co.—Total merchandise 
sales for 1923 will be about $4,800,000, a 
new high record. These sales were made 
to 413,774 customers, an average of $11.60 
to each. 


Computing-Tabulating-Recording Co. 
—Considering changing name to Inter- 
national Business Machine Co. Nego- 
tiations are in progress for acquisition 
of two or three important specialty con- 
cerns, and it is felt the new name will 
better designate the broadened activities. 

Continental Can Co.—Thomas G. 
Cranwell, president, said: “Continental 
Can had an excellent year in 1923, both 
in volume and in earnings, and we are 
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looking forward confidently to 1924 to 
be in every sense as good, if not a better, 
year than 1923.” 

Cosden & Co.—Has contracted to fur- 
nish the National Petroleum Marketers’ 
Association with 10,000,000 gallons of 
motor gasoline to members and jobbers 
on marginal contracts in 1924 and also 
during 1925, contract involving about 
$1,000,000 for each year. 

Famous Players-Lasky Corp. — The 
Hollywood, Cal., studio has been re- 
opened and it is expected that opera- 
tions will be resumed in full by Feb. 1, 
In the future every item of expense is 
to be estimated before a picture is be- 
gun, in order to eliminate unnecessary 
items. 

Fisher Body Corp.—Purchased 100,000 
acres of standing timber tracts lying in 
Tennessee, Arkansas, Louisiana, and 
Mississippi. It is estimated that there 
are 750,000,000 feet of the most desirable 
hardwoods suitable for automobile bodies 
included in the purchase. 

General Electric Co.—Received per- 
mission to do business in the State of 
Texas, where, with the Southwest Gen- 
eral Electric Co., it plans to enlarge its 
field of operations. 

Fisk Rubber Co.—The Republic Rub- 
ber Co., a subsidiary, advanced the prices 
on mechanical rubber goods 10 per cent. 
and upward. 

Goodrich (B. F.) Co—Boot and shoe 
production is reported to be at a new 
high level of 35,000 pairs a day, com- 
pared with a production mark of 25,000 
pairs in 1921. Tire production is at the 
rate of approximately 18,000 a day. 

Gulf States Oil & Refining Co—An- 
nounced that about 52 per cent. of the 
Island Oil property was found accept- 
able and met the requirements and that 
52 per cent. of 1,600,000 shares to be paid 
for the properties will be turned over in 
payment therefor. 

Hupp Motor Car Corp.—Reported net 
profits of $1,940,011 for the 9 months 
ended Sept. 30, 1923. 

International Shoe Co.—For year end- 
ed Nov. 30, 1923, reports earnings of 
$9.64 a share on the common, against 
$9.61 a share in previous year. 

Jones Brothers Tea Co.—Passed the 
common dividend due Jan. 15, 1924, but 
declared regular quarterly dividend of 
134 per cent. on the preferred. 

Kresge Department Stores, Inc.—De- 
clared initial dividend of $2.33 a share 
on the preferred stock covering the four 
months from Sept. 1, 1923, to Jan. 1, 
1924, to stock of record Dec. 24. 

Maxwell Motor Corp.—The Jefferson 
Avenue plant, Detroit, is being com- 
pletely refitted for manutacturing the 
new “Chrysler six.” Maxwell. owns the 
new Chrysler car and will receive the 
profits accruing to the Crysler Motor 
Corp., whose entire stock is directly 
owned by Maxwell. The assembly plant 
is already turning out 15 to 20 cars a 
day and when changes are completed 
that plant will have a capacity of 150 
cars a day. 
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Montgomery Ward & Co.—Sales for 
1923 totaled $134,644,436, against $92,- 
474,182 in 1922. 

Ohio Oil Co—Has taken over the 
holdings of the Sunburst Oil Co. (3,500 
acres), in the Sunburst field, Montana, 
on a fifty-fifty basis, the Ohio to oper- 
ate and develop the field and market the 
production. 

Pennsylvania Railroad—Judge Dickin- 
son, in the District Court at Philadel- 
phia, dismissed the suit of the members 
of the Brotherhood of Clerks, Freight 
Handlers and Station Employees which 
sought to force the company and its 
officials to recognize delegates of the 
brotherhood as representatives of all 
the employees in conference on wages 
and working conditions and to compel 
the company to obey orders of the 
United States Railroad Labor Board. Hydro-Electric Power Plant on the Wisconsin Rver at Killbourn, Wisconsin. 

Penn Seaboard Steel Corp.—President One of the Middle West Electric Generating Stations 
Warren announced that bookings for 
the first quarter of 1924 made it neces- 


h f he N e + - e 
age another furnace at the New Essential Service in Fifteen States 


Producers & Refiners Corp.—lIs re- 
ported to have sold to T. B. Hoffer the 
charter of the Fensland Oil Co., con- ; ’ 
trol of which was acquired by the Pro- Public servants performing a myriad of tasks are the 


ducers in 1922. operating subsidiaries of the Middle West Utilities 
Reading Co.—The segregation plan Companv 

was approved by the Interstate Com- pany 

merce Commission. The company was 

authorized to take over and operate the 














No. 5 of a Series. 


Measured in terms of revenues, 65 per cent of their 


Philadelphia & Reading Railroad sys- service consists of furnishing electric energy for prac- 
tem and its component sallcead subsid- tically every known use in which this dependable servant 
iaries, and to issue $63,084,666 in new : 
general and ref. 4% per cent. bonds. of industry may be employed. 
The plan was also approved by the ‘ , 
Pennsylvania Public Service Commis- Other important phases of their business are the pro- 
- i a a ata a duction and distribution of gas both for domestic and 
tandard Oi o. of Indiana—File : . . : : 
eait ia United States Diewses Camm, 2 industrial uses; the operation of city and interurban 
Muskogee, Oka., to force Cosden & Co. railways; the operation of motor bus lines ; the manu- 
to ong age re of “¥ poe ye pro- facture and sale of ice in great quantities; the furnish- 
cesses in the refining of oil and to pay : 4 r iti 
sm the: Diendiend ak nails ealllied tents ing of public water supply for many communities and 
the use of the process. the sale of gas and electrical labor-saving appliances. 
Texas Co.—Signed a 2!4-year contract 
with the National Fuel Oil Co. Ltd. : Earni nd Securities 
whereby the latter will distribute Texco Middle West —s 
ae mg throughout England, deliveries The Middle West Utilities Company subsidiaries, in the first 
Had gc _ lag eleven months of 1923, showed increase in gross earnings of 
steamers. alae 22.2 per cent. over the correspondnig months of 1922. 
Union Oil Co. of California—Will issue Th : iti 6 i idi 
ae e Middle West Utilities Company’s proportion of subsidiary 
Se Snes Se te ee earnings for the first eleven months of 1923 was 26.2 per cent. 


at par, $100 a share, in the ratio of one 
new for each twenty shares held. 


Veoniues £2, Sine Sheaiouen: aoe The importance of these facts to present and prospective stock- 
vote on proposition to create an issue of holders is indicated by the earnings applicable to dividends in 


$1,000,000 7 per cent. preferred stock and é rk ; : : 
increase the present yon stock from 1922, especially as they emphasize materially increased revenues. 


300,000 shares to 340,000 shares of com- 


greater than for the same months of the preceding year. 


ineines aati. In that year. 

Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co.— . : idends were earned 3.7 times over; 
Awarded a contract by the D. P. Robin- Prior Lien stock ae ~ arned 3.17 times : 
son Co. covering electrical generating Preferred stock dividends were F oo 
equipment for the Los Angeles Gas & The balance earned, applicable to Common stock, was 
Electric Co. to cost about $750,000. $9.04 a share. 

White Oil Corp.—Stockholders voted ; 
to dissolve the company and sell its as- The Middle West Utilities Company subsidiaries have an investment of . 
sets and properties, in accordance with 175 million dollars in physical properties which supply utility necessities 
the reorganization plan, to the United in 15 of the Nation’s 48 states. 
Central Oil Corp. . wie : i the Chi 

; dle West Utilities Company stock issues are listed on the icago 

Willys-Overland Co.—Announced in- an sg Mn hy Ask your investment banker about them, and about 
corporation of the Willys-Overland Sales the Company. 
Co., Ltd., in Canada with an authorized 72 W. ADAMS 8ST 
capital stock of $100,000, par $100, to MIDDLE WEST UTILITIES Co. CHICAGO 


engage in the sale of automobiles, mo- 
tors and accessories in Canada. 
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NO HOME NO OFFICE 
NO BUSINESS MAN OR WOMAN 


SHOULD BE WITHOUT A COPY OF THIS BOOK 


FORBES EPIGRAMS 


A Thousand Thoughts on Life and Business 
By B. C. FORBES 


A book of modern proverbs. The philosophy and psychology of life and business in book 
form. A full, complete, pithy, fearless epigram or proverb for every form of 
human aspiration, motives, impulses, emotions and actions. 


OVER 500 DIFFERENT SUBJECTS 
One or More Epigrams for Each 


Abilities Driving Life Insurance 
Achievement Earning Luck 
Adversity Economy Memory 
Ambition Efficiency Methods 
Backbone Experience Money 
: Facts Observation 

Bad Times <li ince Sheed 
Bank Account rg — 

: ame Power 
Big Boss Fortunes Profits 
Big Head Generosity Reading 
Big Jobs Genius Results 
Bluffer Getting On Riches 
Brains Golf Salesmen 
Capital Habits Saving 
Carelessness Hammering Self Control 
Cash Hazards Showing Off 
Character Heavyweights Small Minds 
Cheerfulness Hot Air Smile 
Conceit Ideas Spending 
Concentration Imagination Swelled Head 
Conscience Impatience Taxes 
Cowards Income Thinking 
Debts Keys to Success Thrift 
Defeat Laughter Troubles 
“Drag” Laziness Truth 


And Over 426 Others 





SEND FOR YOUR COPY OF “FORBES EPIGRAMS” 
No Obligation to Purchase—You Take No Risk 
Sent For Free Examination! 











So thoroughly convinced are we that Forbes Epigrams will win its way into your affections 
and esteem that we shall gladly send you a copy for seven days’ approval. Send no money— 
merely fill in and mail the coupon below. Return the book to us within seven days after you 
receive it, thus cancelling all obligations, or remit $2 as payment in full. 


COUPON mm mm mr rs ces ces pay ey ee, 
Fill in and mail this coupon today! 

You owe it to yourself to examine it, to determine its usefulness to you! 

Date 


Gentlemen: Send me ........ copies of Forbes Epi i 
an oe days and then either ta Ry ©... 
ren obligation on my part, or remit $2.00 as payment in full for each 
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SIGNIFICANT 
NEWS 








Railroads 




















HE most important recent develop- 

ment in the general railroad situation 
was the decision by the United States 
Supreme Court that the _ recapture 
clauses in the Transportation Act of 1920 
are constitutional. This decision means 
that if any railroad earns more than 6 
per cent. on its property valuation in 
any year it must pay one-half of the 
excess to the Government. The sums 
paid in go into a revolving fund to 
equalize the shortcomings of the weaker 
roads. This feature of the Transporta- 
tion Act was opposed by 19 large trunk 
lines which are earning, or are likely to 
earn, more than 6 per cent. on their 
valuation. 

On the other side of the fence, the 
railroads have the constitutional right of 
a fair return on their investment; other- 
wise it would Be confiscation, a point 
brought out very forcefully by President 
Coolidge in his message to Congress. 
Congress deems 5.75 per cent. a fair 
return at this time. Railroad property 
in the United States, upon which the 
fair return for 1923 is figured, is valued 
at $19,175,164,000. A fair return on this 
would call for a total net railway oper- 
ating income of $1,102,572,000. For the 
first eleven months, which is as far as 
present income statements go, the net 
railway operating income totaled $906,- 
037,539. Estimating the last month of the 
year, the total for 1923 would be ap- 
proximately $980,000,000, or about 5.11 
per cent. 

It is well known that in 1923 the rail- 
roads hauled more freight than in any 
other year in their history and there is 
a good deal of head-shaking over the 
fact that in a year of record business 
earnings should not come up to a fair 
return of 5.75 per cent. The Railway 
Age, in a recent issue, carries a very 
illuminating article as to why this is so. 
The reason is simple; the railroads ex- 
pended a large part of their heavy reve- 
nues for repairs that had been deferred 
from preceding years. In the first nine 
months, the Railway Age estimates that 
$124,000,000 were expended on deferred 
maintenance. If only normal mainte- 
nance had been carried out the Class 1 
railroads would have earned at the rate 
of 6.18 per cent. on their valuation. The 
keyword in the statement is deferred. 
Since the heavy expenditures were 
caused by rehabilitating the property, 
there is no reason why they should be 
projected into the future, as the work is 
now practically finished. If traffic in 
1924 is of the same proportion as that 
of 1923, and the business outlook indi- 
cates that it is likely to be so, then 
earnings, when expenditures for deferred 
maintenance will no longer be neces- 
sary, should be at a substantially higher 
rate. 

The Transportation Act of 1920, while 
not perfect, has been a considerable help 
to the railroads as a whole, especially in 










a 


the direction of restoring public confi- 
dence. There is some agitation among 
certain groups in Congress to change the 
Act and this has met with protest from 
leading railroad executives throughout 
the country. Mr. Howard Elliott, Chair- 
man of the Northern Pacific Railway 
Company, in a recent address at the 
Harvard Club maintained, “It would be 
dangerous to the people of our country 
to change it hastily.” Mr. Elliott 
pointed out that the railroads moved 
approximately 50,000,000 cars of freight 
in 1923, against approximately 45,000,000, 
the previous high record in 1920, with 
no car shortage or any breakdown to 
the transportation system. It is doubt- 
ful, however, if the Transportation Act 
has contributed directly as much to the 
better functioning of the railroads as it 
is credited. Its rate-making clause is 
the same principle that has governed 
the Interstate Commerce Commission for 
years and whether the Act is revoked or 
not, no other plan than that of fixing 
rates to allow a fair earning power would 
be practical. The Act does, however, 
lend the railroads a better credit stand- 
ing and its provisions covering consoli- 
dations are important. The Labor Board, 
also, was created by the Transportation 
Act and its suggestions have been val- 
uable, although it has had no power to 
enforce them. The final form to which 
the present Congress may modify the 
Transportation Act is not likely to be 
such as to cause much alarm to either 
the stockholders or others interested. 
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T= general average level of com- 
modity prices declined approxi- 
mately one-half of one per cent. during 
the month of December, according to 
the compilation made by Dun. This fol- 
lowed a similar decline of almost ex- 
actly the same amount during Novem- 
ber. Prices on January 1, 1924, com- 
pared with those of one year previous, 
were 2 1/3 per cent. higher. However, 
prices on January 1 were 1% per cent. 
below the high point of 1923, reached on 
April 1. The low point in commodity 
prices reached since the war was on 
July 1, 1921, from which level prices 
have rallied nearly 26 per cent. The 
high point since was reached in 
May, 1920, and there has been a de- 
cline of 28 per cent. from this level. 
Compared with August, 1914, the aver- 
age of prices at this time is about 57% 
per cent. higher. Textile and clothing 
showed the greatest decline during De- 
cember, while breadstuffs showed the 
greatest advance. On the whole, the 
changes during the year were slight and 
1923 may be considered a year of un- 
usual stability in prices. 

The cost of living during the year in- 
creased slightly, the greatest item of 
increased expense being rents. Even in 
this field the additional cost was not 
startling and was fully offset by the gen- 
eral wage advances and fullness of em- 
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Dividends 
American Light & Traction Co. 
Dividend Notice 
The Board of Directors of the above Company, 
at a meeting held January 2, 1924, declared a 
CASH dividend of 14% on the Preferred Stock, 
a CASH dividend of 1% on the Common Stock, 
and a dividend at the rate of one share of Com- 
mon Stock on every One Hundred (100) shares 
of Common Stock outstanding, all payable 
February 1, 1924, to stockholders of record at 
the close of business January 11, 1924. The 
Transfer Books will close at 3 o’clock P. M. on 
January 11, 1924, and will reopen at 10 o'clock 
M. on January 2, 1924. 
C. WILLARD YOUNG, Secretary. 








WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC 
& MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
A dividend of two per cent ($1.00 per share) 
on the COMMON Stock of this Company for 
the quarter ending December 31, 1923, will be 
paid January 31, 1924, to Stockholders of record 
as of December 31, 1923. 
H. F. BAETZ, Treasurer. 
New York, December 19, 1923. 





INTERNATIONAL PAPER COMPANY 


New York, December 26, 1923. 
The Board of Directors have declared a reg- 
ular quarterly dividend of one and one-half per 
cent. (14%) on the preferred capital stock of 
this Company, payable January 15, 1924, to pre- 
ferred stockholders of record at the close of 
business January 7th, 1924. 
OWEN SHEPHERD, Treasurer. 
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and corporate trusts. 








57ta St. amp Firrs Ave. 


HE New York Trust Company offers 


to corporations, firms and individuals, a 
thoroughly modern and complete commer- 
cial banking service, including a highly de- 
veloped credit information service which is 
available to customers. 


Special conveniences are offered to those cn- 
gaged in foreign trade. These include for- 
eign credit information and current data 
bearing upon foreign markets and trade } 


Long experience, covering the entire field of 
trust service, enables us to offer unexcelled | 
facilities for the administration of all personal 


The New York Trust Company 


Capital, Surplus & Undivided Profits $27,500,000 
100 BROADWAY 





| 
| 


407TH St. amp Maprsomw Av. 














ployment. Higher rents are explained by 
higher construction costs. An interest- 
ing example which gives an exact meas- 
ure of the present level of building costs 
compared with a few years ago is found 
in a project which Russel B. Smith, en- 
gineers, are supervising. 

This firm built a 16-story loft build- 
ing in New York in 1915 and a month 
or two ago had occasion to duplicate 
the same building. The identical sub- 
contractors submitted estimates and 
these showed an advance of 113.97 per 
cent. over the 1915 estimates. There 
does not seem to be much prospect of 
a decrease in building costs in 1924, es- 
pecially in view of the wage advances 
accorded the building trades, which is 
discussed under Labor and Wages in 
this column. 





Labor and Wages | 

EACE in the building trades in New 
Pork appears to be well assured 
during 1924 and 1925. New agreements 
are being made between the 36 labor 
unions and the Building Trades’ Em- 
ployers’ Association which are to run 
for two years. A number of local 
unions have already made new contracts 
and the others are negotiating, and, it 
is expected, will sign within a short 
time. About 65,000 of the 150,000 
workers in the building trades are al- 
ready signed up for the next two years. 
Sheet metal workers, carpenters, and 
tile layers receive an advance of 50 cents 
a day on the new contracts. Glaziers 
receive $10, art glass workers $9, and 
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helpers in the various trades $8 a day, 
the present scale and bonus wage. On 
October 1, the unions presented a de- 
mand for a wage increase of $1 a day 
to begin January 1. This would give 
the journeymen a wage of $11 a day, as 
they had been receiving $9 a day and a 
bonus of $1. A compromise of including 
the bonus and an advance of 50 cents a 
day was reached. The bricklayers and 
plasterers, who have been receiving $12 
a day, for some months, have asked for 
no further increase. 











E Shipping and Trade 














> resignation of Chairman Edwin 
P. Farley from the head of the 
Shipping Board has again brought to 
the front the necessity for a reorgan- 
ization of the policy governing the Gov- 
ernment merchant fleet and for various 
extensions and modifications of the ship- 
ping laws. Control of the Government- 
owned merchant vessels, it has been de- 
cided by a conference at the White 
House, should be in the hands of the 
Emergency Fleet Corporation instead of 
the Shipping Board and steps are being 
taken to bring this about. Under the 
plan the Shipping Board will become 
more of a regulatory and advisory 
agency. Leigh Carlyle Palmer, formerly 
a Rear Admiral in the Navy, now re- 
tired, but identified with the Shipping 
Board, has been selected as President 
of the Emergency Fleet Corporation. At 
this writing no successor of Chairman 
Farley of the Shipping Board has been 
selected. 
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Other considerations facing the oper- 
ation of the Government merchant fleet 
are an extension of the coastwise ship- 
ping laws to the Philippines, co-ordina- 
tion of water and rail transportation to 
a greater extent than now obtained, and 
the formulation of a plan for replace- 
ment of the present tonnage. The War 
Department is making a survey of 
American shipping facilities, especially in 
connection with the Philippine trade, 
and if the findings are satisfactory the 
Philippines will be placed under the 
coastwise laws, authority for this being 
found in the Merchant Marine Act of 
1920. 

Conditions in the shipping trade have 
been subnormal for two years or more 
and privately owned companies have 
found it increasingly difficult to make 
ends meet, as a rule. A sidelight on this 
situation is found in the appointment of 
a receiver on December 31 for the New 
York and Cuba Mail Steamship Line, 
better known as the Ward Line. The 
company was organized in 1811, and un- 
til recent years experienced a substantial 
earning power and paid liberal dividends 
from time to time. The consistent fall 
in ocean freight rates and competition 
by Government-owned vessels, however, 
have been too great a handicap for it 
to overcome. 

But a turn for the better is not far 
off, insofar as the rate situation is con- 
cerned, shipping men believe. The low 
point in rates was reached last August 
and since then rates in the full cargo or 
tramp market have advanced approxi- 
mately 50 per cent. The betterment in 
the tramp charter market has been due 
largely to the demand for grain tonnage. 
A movement is on foot among the lead- 
ing companies to effect advances rang- 
ing from 15 to 25 per cent. on less than 
full cargo shipments. The North At- 
lantic Continental steamship lines have 
already increased their rates on com- 
modity shipments west bound from 
Hamburg and Bremen by 25 per cent. 
Lines operating between the United 
States and the east coast of South 
America have increased their south 
bound rates on an average of 15 per 
cent. It is planned to increase east 
bound rates to the United Kingdom by 
25 per cent. on March 1. Similar in- 
creases are contemplated in the Far 
Eastern and Pacific-Oriental trade. Pas- 
senger rates will remain unchanged ac- 
cording to present plans. 








Washington 

















HE most important consideration 
before Congress is the tax reduc- 
tion program. Mr. Mellon’s plan, now 
before the Ways and Means Committee 
of the House where certain details are 
being worked out, provides for a 
maximum income sur-tax of 25 per cent. 
on incomes of $100,000 or more. 

It is natural that opposition should 
develop along party lines, or among 
advocates of measures in other direc- 
tions with the object of effecting a com- 
promise that would bring support to the 
latter. The Democratic substitute for 
the Mellon plan contemplates a max- 
imum sur-tax of 44 per cent. instead of 
25 per cent., but a smaller normal tax 
and a lower sur-tax on small incomes. 

The farm bloc desires a special con- 
sideration made in the income tax 
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Combined Resources Over $66,000,000 


Our Company began business June 15, 1912, with $300,000 
cash capital. Through earnings and numerous increases of 
capital, including pending increase, we now have over 
$15,600,000 Cash Capital, Surplus and Profits. 


Our business is the purchasing of open commercial accounts, 
notes, acceptances, drafts, instalment and motor lien obli- 

ations, all of which are secured by a substantial margin or 
“ lien, the average payment being in gbout 90 days, so 
that our assets are liquid and subject to but little deprecia- 
tion. Our average outstanding Motor Lien Retail Time Sale 
obligation is less than $300., secured by lien upon the car. 


Including our affiliated Companies, for the eleven months 
ended November 30, 1923, our gross purchases of receiv- 
ables were $160,671,984.; our average daily cash balances 
were $8,919,297.; our daily average of cash employed was 
$59,111,574.; and, including pending increase of capital, 
our combined resources are over $66,000,000. 


On November 30, 1923, our Companies were giving em- 
ployment to 1052 persons, of which 404 were at Baltimore; 
71 at San Francisco; 229 at New York; 47 at Montreal; 202 
at Chicago; and 99 at New Orleans. 


Our Company has made a substantial profit every year. 
Each issue of our Capital Stock has been underwritten by 
well known Investment Bankers and has from the first 
been listed on the Baltimore Stock Exchange and has a 
ready market. 


Our credit is firmly established throughout the United 
States and Canada with a large number of the biggest and 
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With Hayden. Stone & Co., New York. 


COMMERCIAL CREDIT COMPANY 


BALTIMORB 


Commenctat Creprt Corroration 


best banking institutions. 


Cash Capital, Surplus and Profits, 
including pending increase 


$15,600,000 


Affiliated with 


Commerctat Acceptance Trust 


Chicago 


SAN FRANCISCO 


CommerciaL Creprr Company, Inc. 


New Orleans 
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exemption to farmers and has promised 
support to the reduction in sur-taxes to 
35 per cent. if the administration agrees 
to this. Soldiers’ bonus advocates are 
holding out against the Mellon bill, ex- 
pecting to trade their support later for 
bonus support. 

President Coolidge is believed to be 
inflexibly opposed to any compromise in 
the principles or the key rate in the 
Mellon tax reduction bill. Advices 
emanating from the White House are 
interpreted as meaning a veto if the 
Mellon Bill is materially revised. 

Incidentally, Congressmen who re- 
turned home for the holidays report that 
sentiment for the bonus is lessening 
rapidly in all sections of the country 
under the pressure exerted by the voters 
for relief from taxation. Even the 
American Legion is less aggressive in its 
campaign. The opinion is now held 
widely that the bonus measure will not 
reach the President for his veto, but 
that it will be defeated in the Senate. 

Some criticism has developed over the 
action of the present administration in 
selling arms and munitions to the 
Obregon Government in Mexico for the 
purpose of combating the revolutionary 
activities of de la Huerta. The Obregon 


Government was recognized by the 
United States last September and the 
decision to supply it with war materials 
is taken to indicate that the State 
Department is not disinterested in the 
outcome of the present revolutionary 
movement in Mexico, and, further, it is 
a key to the entire Pan-American policy 
of the United States. 

President Coolidge has proclaimed an 
embargo on the shipment of arms by 
private concerns to Mexico, thus elim- 
inating purchase here of munitions by 
the revolutionary faction. 

A real problem confronting the pres- 
ent session of Congress is that of fixing 
the status of the Philippines. Both the 
native and American residents are 
agreed that the prosperity of the Islands 
is dependent upon an end to temporiz- 
ing. Opposition to the administration of 
Governor-General Wood has _ compli- 
cated matters and brought the situation 
to a head. It is believed that the Fili- 
pinos would agree to a dominion status 
similar to that of Australia and Canada 
in exchange for American protection 
and friendship. American investments 
would then be protected and naval and 
military bases possible, but the Philip- 
pines would be governed by their own 
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constitution and under native adminis- 
tration, in all probability. While such 
a solution might not satisfy all parties 
on both sides of the controversy, tt 
would end the present impasse and 
make a program for the development of 
the Island possible. 

Secretary Hughes has made public 
another document in support of his con- 
tention that the Moscow communist 
régime has not abandoned propagandist 
activities in the United States. It is a 
translation of an article which appeared 
in the Moscow Pravda in December, 
giving the text of a communication to 
American communists from the presi- 
dent of the Petrograd Soviet. The 
communication was written for The 
Daily Worker, a daily communist news- 
paper in English which made its initial 
appearance in Chicago on January 13. 
The article was an appeal to snatch the 
American working classes and its labor 
unions from the dead embrace of Gom- 
pers and to win over the small farmer 
in America. Secretary Hughes’ reply to 
Tchitcherin, rebuffing the Soviet plea 
for recognition, was made public on 
December 18. This article was released 
by Mr. Hughes in support of his posi- 
tion. 
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| Cotton and Grain | 


T= trend in prices for cotton futures 
recently reversed itself and rather 
spectacular weakness has been the fea- 
ture. There was some selling deferred 
from 1923 for income tax purposes. 
Liverpool has been weak for some days, 
due largely to a decline in sterling and 
the state of British politics. Spot de- 
mand also has fallen off. It is rumored 
that some of the Carolina mills are re- 
selling a portion of their stock of raw 
cotton. It is believed that a number of 
the New England mills will curtail their 
production before long. Talk that the 
next acreage is likely to be very much 
larger than the last one also has not 
contributed to bullishness. 

Despite the present reactionary tone 
to the cotton market there is an actual 
shortage in the cotton supply. At the 
end of the cotton season, in July, 1921, 
there was a surplus of 9,184,000 bales. 
At the end of the 1922 season this sur- 
plus had dropped to 4,900,000 bales. Last 
July it was 2,573,000 bales. This year’s 
crop is estimated at 9,900,000 bales, to 
which is added 700,000 bales of linters— 
the fibre obtained from cottonseed—or 
a total of 10,600,000 bales. Added to this 
is the carryover of 2,573,000, making 
an aggregate of 13,173,000 bales of 
American cotton to last for 1 year, 2 
months, or until the new crop is avail- 
able. Something like 2,000,000 bales 
must be carried over at the end of July, 
1924, to provide for August and Sep- 
tember needs. Consequently, there will 
be left available about 11,000,000 bales 
for consumption. Consumption for the 
year ended July, 1922, was 12,804,000 
bales, and for July, 1923, 12,631,000 
bales. Consumption for the last two 
years, therefore, has been over 1,500,000 
bales above the present estimated sup- 
ply. The East India, Egyptian and 
Brazilian crops are all short this year. 
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Mention of “Forbes” insures good service 


The year 1923 has gone down into 
business history as being, on the whole, 
a satisfactory one. The Federal Reserve 
Board in its annual review of economic 
conditions points out that the income 
of industrial workers was approximately 
13 per cent. larger than in 1922, and, as 
a result, the American people spent more 
and saved more than ever before. The 
year was characterized by large indus- 
trial output, practically full employment, 
a sustained demand for goods 4nd a 
more stable price level than in any year 
since 1915. There was a substantial re- 
covery in agriculture, production 
amounting to about $900,000,000 greater 
than in 1922. A commentary on the 
improved position of the farmer is found 
in the sales of mail-order houses, which 
represent chiefly purchases in rural 
communities, where there was an in- 
crease of 31 per cent. over the preced- 
ing year. 

Building set a new high record of 
$5,992,900,000 in 1923, according to the 
estimates of the Copper and Brass Re- 
search Association. This was the largest 
single year in the history of the building 
industry and brought the total expendi- 
tures in this field for the last two years 
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up to approximately $11,000,000,000. On 
July 1, 1921, the estimated shortage was 
upward of $8,000,000,000, which by Jan- 
uary 1, 1924, had been reduced to $1,960,- 
935,000. About 40 per cent. of the 1923 
expenditures went for the relief of the 
housing shortage. It is predicted that 
1924 will see almost as extensive a build- 
ing program as did the year just closed. 

The steel industry experienced next to 
its most active year in 1923. Production 
of steel ingots averaged 3,617,000 long 
tons a month throughout the year, pro- 
duction for December estimated. The 
high record production for any year was 
that of 1917, when the monthly average 
totaled 3,634,933 long tons, or about 18,000 
greater than last year. The huge output 
of steel is all the more remarkable when 
the depression of 1921 is remembered. fn 
that year production averaged only 
1,602,933 long tons monthly, or substan- 
tially less than one-half the production 
of 1923. The new year started with pro- 
nounced activity in the steel market and 
the prediction is made that the produc- 
tion rate of 1924 will exceed that of 1923. 
In a number of districts production 
capacity for the first quarter has been 
booked. 

The output of pig iron established a 
new high record for all time in May, 
when production amounted to 3,867,694 
tons for the month. Subsequently, there 
was a slight decline until the low for the 
year: of 2,894,295 tons was produced in 
November. A slight recovery took place 
in December with an output of 2,920,928 
tons. The smallest monthly production 
since the war was 864,555 tons in July, 
1921. For the first time in seven months 
there was a gain in the number of active 
furnaces during December. As of Jan- 
vary 1, there were 232 furnaces in blast, 
as against 231 on December 1. 

The total number of shares traded in 
on the New York Stock Exchange in 
December was 24,067,288, as compared 
with 19,692,481 in December, 1922, and 
17,622,187 in December, 1921. Total 
stock sales for the year 1923 amounted 
to 237,276,927 shares, as compared with 
260,753,997 shares in 1922, and 171,439,- 
69314 shares in 1921. Dealings in bonds 
totaled a par value of $236,597,600 in 
December, 1923, as compared with $222,- 
020,520 in December, 1922, and $418,068,- 
000 in December, 1921. Total bond sales 
for 1923 were $2,753,506,630, as compared 
with $4,098,696,047 in 1922, and $3,504,- 
814,845 in 1921. 

Automobile production, including mo- 
tor trucks, amounted to 3,723,000 vehicles 
for the first eleven months of 1923, and 
for the full year will exceed 4,000,000. 
This compares with a production of 
2,561,000 vehicles in 1922. That the out- 
look for 1924 is considered stable is in- 
dicated by the incorporation of the 
Chrysler Motor Corporation, under the 
sponsorship of Walter P. Chrysler, 
Chairman of the Directors of the Max- 
well Company, and one of the recog- 
nized leaders in the motor industry. 

The Ford Motor Company in its ex- 
pansion program for 1924 contemplates 
expenditures ranging between $110,000,- 
000 and $150,000,000. The principal de- 
velopments comprise improvement of 
waterways providing for an all-water 
route from Green Island, New York, to 
Detroit, completion of a plant at St. 
Paul, an addition to the Kansas City 
assembly plant, and extension of oper- 
ations throughout the South and West. 
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Comparison of the condition of the 
Federal Reserve Bank at the close of 
1923, with that at the close of the pre- 
ceding year discloses few changes of 
importance. Demand for credit accom- 
modation during the year ranged be- 
tween $1,000,000,000 and $1,200,000,000 
about the same as was required in the 
latter part of 1922. Federal Reserve note 
circulation fluctuated around $2,250,000,- 
000, and cash reserves at the end of 
1923 were $3,138,000,000, differing little 
from the total reported a year earlier. 
The reserve ratio was maintained around 
76 per cent. throughout the greater part 
of the year, but declined late in Decem- 
ber because of the increased demand for 
currency that usually manifests itself at 
the holiday season. 

Gold holdings continued to gain in the 
United States in 1923, despite predictions 
made a year ago that redistribution to 
other countries would take place soon. 
The United States now has over $4,000,- 
000,000 of gold out of the world’s total 
of $7,900,000,000. The gold reserves of 
the Federal Reserve System at the close 
of the year were $3,070,927,000. 











International | 











Canada—Foreign trade figures for 
the first 11 months of the year shcw a 
total of approximately $1,741,000,000, an 
increase of $263,000,000 over the same 
period in 1922. Exports increased about 
$117,000,000, and imports about $146,000,- 
000. The Dominion’s 1923 grain crop 
was estimated at $892,572,000. This is a 
decrease of nearly $70,000,000 from the 
preceding year, due to the decline in 
wheat from an average of 85 cents to 
67 cents a bushel. 

On the other hand, 1923 was one of 
the best years that Canadian Railways 
ever had. The number of cars of grain 
inspected during the three months end- 
ing November was 9 times that for the 
same period during the crop year 1903- 
1904. 

It is estimated that Canadian imports 
from the United States in 1923 amounted 
to approximately $72 for each man, 
woman and child in the Dominion, 
while exports to the United States 
amounted to about $40 per capita of the 
Canadian population. In other words, 
each Canadian spends about $32 per 
annum more in the United States than 
he sells to that country. 

While Nova Scotia and New Bruns- 
wick have long been prominent in the 
wood pulp industry, neither until 1923 
had a paper mill in operation. The two 
Provinces produce: about $7,500,000 of 
pulp annually, and now that a newsprint 
paper mill has been constructed their 
productive power is on a fair way to- 
ward rapid expansion. A number of 
other paper mill projects are planned, 
one of which is reported to be at the 
direction of William Randolph Hearst. 

Great Britain—At this writing it ap- 
pears quite probable that the present 
Government, headed by Stanley Bald- 
win, is doomed and will be supplanted 
by a Labor Government under Ramsay 
MacDonald. England is accepting the 
prospect of a Labor Government auite 
calmly, and extreme legislation, such as 
a capital levy or nationalization of in- 





Every Audit Should Be 


A Detailed Audit 


The leaders in practically every field of business 
now regard the Detailed Audit as an absolute 
necessity. The Reserve Cities Bankers Associa- 
tion, and most of the Credit Associations through- 
out the country, stand on record as preferring it 
to the Balance Sheet Audit. 


Offering an expert and independent study in 
detail of the items represented in mass by 
balance-sheet figures, the Detailed Audit nots 
only verifies, but clarifies. It digs beneath the 
figures and reveals the buried facts. 


Every audit should be a Detailed Audit. It 
brings to light avoidable leaks and wastes. It 
finds the flaws in accounting, in credit and col- 
lection methods. It presents the cause, and the 
effect, of financial policies. It points to possi- 
bilities for greater profits. 


Free from the qualified statements of the Balance 
Sheet Audit, the Detailed Audit is the ideal basis 
for credit. Complete in its presentation of the 
facts behind the figures, it is the only basis for 
executive plans and action which lead to progress 


and success. 
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loans increased about 30,000,000 pounds. 
dustry, is not looked for. The London 
stock market has displayed no emotion 
over the situation, but the pound ster- 
ling has declined rather sharply in New 
York. A coalition Government appears 
to be out of the question. 

British industries are showing in- 
creased activities on both domestic and 
foreign orders. The coal industry is 
heavily sold in advance at increasing 
prices, an increase in exports to the 
United States being largely responsible 
for this condition. French and Swedish 
railways, also, have contracted for 
British coal. The iron and steel indus- 
try has substantial orders on hand from 
railroads and shipyards and the sheet 
iron and tin trades are sold up for sev- 
eral months ahead. There is an increase 
in exports to America in linens and 
pottery. Japan is taking a heavy stock 
of chemicals. With the exception of a 
very slight depression in October whole- 


sale prices have been rising in England 
for four months. The November up- 
turn was 3.7 per cent. Prices are now 
about midway between the pre-war 
average and the high point reached in 
the post-Armistice boom. Textiles lead 
the upturn in November, gaining 4.3 per 
cent. Iron, copper and lead also ad- 
vanced, but hides and imported timber 
were easier. The movement in food- 
stuffs was mixed. 

The Bank of England in its latest 
weekly statement gave its reserve ratio 
at 12.40 per cent., against 14.2 per cent. 
in the preceding week, and 12.87 per 
cent. in the corresponding week of 1923. 
The discount rate remained unchanged 
at 4 per cent., to which it was advanced 
from 3 per cent. on July 5, 1923. Gold 
holdings increased 38,620 pounds and 
notes in circulation decreased 622,000 
pounds during the week. Deposits in- 
creased about 33,500,000 pounds and 
calmly, and extreme legislation, such as 
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The New York, New Haven and Hartford Railroad Company 
Central New England Railway Company 
The New England Steamship Company 
The Hartford and New York Transportation Company 


December 31, 1923. 


The New Haven System extends to its patrons 
sincere wishes for a Happy and 
Prosperous New Year. 











Realizing your requirements and that the prosperity of trans- 
portation is dependent upon the prosperity of industry and com- 
merce, the facilities have been largely increased and improved dur- 


ing recent years, with the result that during the season now closing 
a record volume of traffic has been handled, with high standards of 
performance. The financial results for the year will show an im- 
provement over 1922, and the prospects for net income for 1924 are 














encouraging. 


It is the policy of the management to continue along these lines, 
confident that we can give you even more satisfactory service. In 
turn we earnestly seek, and desire you to continue your helpful 


cooperation which we greatly appreciate. 
ity will be the reward in which the public, the stockholders and the 


The resulting prosper- 








employes will share. 





To an unusual degree the New Haven System and its patrons 
are sharers of common problems. : : 
mindful of the territory we serve; your interest is to strengthen us. 


Representatives of all departments take pride in their work and 
They are striving for the welfare of 
southern New England and to make the service still better. 
an enlarged plant, better equipped than ever before, the New Haven 
personnel is seeking to win your approval, and is looking forward 
with confidence to the New Year. 


wish to give good service. 


In the large undertaking of transportation, problems are con- 
stantly arising. You are invited to take them up directly with the 
nearest representative of the Company. 
full and accurate information in regard to the matters in which you 
are interested. We value your good will. 


Our best interest is to be most 


With 


We all wish to furnish 


We want your friend- 





ship in our endeavor to make the New Haven System one that will 





take foremost rank along with other New England industries. 





Constructive criticism and suggestions are invited. 
On behalf of the Management, 


E. J. PEARSON. 














France—National finances were not 
subject to the prosperity thriving gen- 
erally in France during 1923. The pub- 
lic debt has reached the 400,000,000,000 
franc mark, a gain of 20,000,000,000 dur- 
ing the year. The debt is divided into 
269,000,000,000 internal and 126,000,000,- 
000 franc external. A new loan of 13,- 
000,000,000 francs has been authorized 
and will be open for subscription soon. 
France has succeeded in keeping the 
banknote circulation at about the same 
figure as in 1922. In other words, there 
has been no inflation. Despite this the 
franc has fallen from a value of 7.44 
cents a year ago to around 4.90 cents at 
this time. The current rate of more 
than 20 francs to the American dollar is 
the lowest in the history of the present 
Republic, and leading financiers are en- 
deavoring to prevent the sale of francs 
for speculative purposes and to take 
other drastic steps. 

Concern over the depreciation of the 
franc is deep and the opinion is ven- 
tured that a further collapse would re- 
sult in the overthrow of the present ad- 
ministration. However, at the election 
on January 6 for 116 Senators the re- 
tiring members were re-elected largely 
and the present Government seems firm- 


ly in the saddle. Premier Poincare re- 
ceived 794 votes of a possible 810 in his 
district. The Communist Party failed 
to elect a single Senator. 


Italy—At the beginning of the New 
Year Italy returned to a full constitu- 
tional form of government, Premier Mus- 
solini’s power, which made him a vir- 
tual dictator, expiring at that time. In 
Italy the change was not welcomed with 
enthusiasm since the reforms effected 
under the Fascista regime were construc- 
tive and resulted in much progress. Out- 
side of Italy the change was accepted 
with a sigh of relief, Mussolini’s sword- 
rattling foreign policy having given Eu- 
ropean diplomacy more or less a case 
of nerves. 


Germany—A good deal of comment 
has arisen in both Germany and France 
over the offer submitted to the French 
foreign office by Dr. Arnold Rechberg 
in the way of a reparation agreement 
which consists of France accepting 
shares in German industries to the total 
value of 25,000,000,000 gold marks. The 
authority with which the offer is made 
is questioned and the conclusion has 
been reached in Germany, at least, that 


Dr. Rechberg is simply sounding out 
France. 


Why the Parade? 


Two Irishmen watching Shriners’ pa- 
rade. 

“Who are those fellows, Mike?” 

“They’re Shriners.” 

“And what are Shriners?” 

“Why, they’re Masons.” 

“Sure and what the divil do they want 
now? They’re gettin’ $18 a day.—$5 
prize to Charles G. Meiers, Buffalo, N. Y. 

* * * 


Reason Enough 


At a certain hotel in New York at the 
dining room door is a dark doorman 
who takes care of headgear and who has 
gained wide fame for his memory as to 
the ownership of said headgear. 

President-Emeritus Eliot of Harvard 
dined recently at this hotel, and when 
his silk tile was presented to him, in- 
quired: 

“How do you know that is my hat?” 

“I don’t know it, suh!” replied the 
“dark-complected” one. 

“Then why do you give it to me?” 
insisted the Harvard dignitary. 

“Because you gave it to me, suh!”— 
$1 prize to Clarence M. Lindsay, Los 


Angeles, Cal. 
* * * 


Motion Overruled 


Mr. Wayne: “Remember, the hand 
that rocks the cradle rules the world. 
Don’t forget that, dear.” 

Mrs. Wayne: “Then you come here 
and rule the world for a while; I’m 
tired.”—$1 prize to L. C. Will, Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 


* * * 
Fair or Fowl 


The floorwalker approached the rather 
perturbed looking young man just inside 
the entrance of the department store. 

“You look as though you wished some 
sort of information, sir. Can I be of 
service to you?” 

“I don’t know,” said the perspiring 
young man. “I was told to go in here 
and purchase either a camisole or a 
casserole, and for the life of me I can’t 
remember which.” 

“Well,” said the floorwalker patiently, 
“if you'll tell me what kind of a chicken 
you propose to put in it, perhaps I can 


help you.”—$1 prize to John C. Conley, 
Lincoln, Neb. 





Those\, wishing contributions returned, 
if found wnswitable for publication in 
“Forbes,” will please enclose stamped, self- 
addressed envelopes. 





